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HARRY EDWARD PRATT 
1901-1956 


By BENJAMIN P. THOMAS 


ANY persons experienced a sense of personal bereave- 

ment and scholarship suffered a severe loss when Harry 
Edward Pratt, Illinois State Historian and one of the nation’s 
foremost Lincoln authorities, died in Springfield on February 
12, 1956. 

He was born in Cambridge, Illinois, on December 16, 
1901, the second child of Edward and Katie (Hall) Pratt. 
His father died in October, 1903, at the age of thirty-two; his 
mother lived until November, 1948. His sister Sue was gradu- 
ated from MacMurray College and married Harold Ward. 

On the paternal side, Harry’s ancestry traced back to 
Thomas Pratt who came to Massachusetts from England about 
1640, and to Revolutionary soldier Ephraim. Later their de- 
scendants moved to Pennsylvania, then to Ohio, and in 1855 
to Knox County, Illinois. Harry’s grandfather, Elihu Austin 
Pratt, served four years in the Union Army and in 1875 moved 
to Henry County, where he died in 1912. The Halls were 
among the early settlers of the county. 

Harry had the advantages of travel to different parts of 
the United States while attending the Cambridge public 
schools, and was an enthusiastic reader and collector from an 
early age. While in high school he was chosen a delegate to 
Boys State and was active in Boy Scout work. 

He was graduated from the University of Illinois in 1923. 
He taught history at Athens High School in Ohio, became 
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director of student enterprises at Moraine Park High School in 
Dayton, then moved to Cody, Wyoming, where he was senior 
master at the Valley Ranch School. A basketball star in high 
school and a crack tennis player at Illinois, he coached those 
sports and track at these secondary schools. Also keenly in- 
terested in baseball and football, he thought seriously of mak- 
ing coaching his career. Throughout his life Dr. Pratt con- 
tinued to be an ardent sports fan, following his favorite teams 
closely in the newspapers and on the radio. 

At Illinois, however, he had developed another enthu- 
siasm that eventually became uppermost in his mind. As a 
sophomore he had taken a course in history under Dr. J. G. 
Randall, an outstanding authority on Lincoln and the Civil 
War. Under this stimulus he became an avid student of history, 
serving as unofficial research assistant to Dr. Randall and 
tracking down clues for him in the Illinois State Historical 
Library and other repositories. This interest soon became so 
consuming that it would not be denied. 

He enrolled at Illinois as one of Dr. Randall’s first grad- 
uate students, receiving his master’s degree in 1927 and his 
Ph.D. in history in 1930. His doctoral dissertation on David 
Davis, presiding judge of the old Eighth Circuit, brought him 
close to Lincoln; the intimacy would ripen into knowledge and 
understanding with the passing years. 

While still doing graduate work at Illinois, Harry Pratt 
married Hjordis Lind on July 3, 1927. They had one child, 
Patty Ellen, now Mrs. DeVere R. Boyd, Jr. 

After obtaining his doctorate Harry Pratt served for four 
years as dean at Blackburn College, Carlinville. He was be- 
loved for his friendly interest in the students’ problems, and 
his enthusiasm made history live in and out of the classroom. 
Then in the fall of 1934 he moved to Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Bloomington to become associate professor of his- 
tory. Here, as at Blackburn, he made lasting friendships with 
members of the faculty and the student body. A turning point 
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in his life came two years later, however, when he was offered 
and accepted the position of executive secretary of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association in Springfield. 

President and energizing spirit of the Abraham Lincoln 
Association was Logan Hay, prominent Springfield lawyer, 
unselfish civic leader and a man steeped in the Lincoln tradi- 
tion. Under his guidance the Association had won national 
recognition in scholarly circles for the work it had done and 
was doing in clearing away the myths that had beclouded 
Lincoln and in reconstructing the true story of his life, es- 
pecially his Illinois years. 

The Association’s first executive secretary, Paul M. Angle, 
had resigned in 1932 to become head of the Illinois State His- 
torical Library, and had been succeeded by the writer of this 
article. In the autumn of 1936 I decided to resign, and Mr. 
Hay, Paul Angle and I held a consultation concerning the 
selection of my successor. We were of one mind: Harry 
Pratt was by all odds the man best qualified for the job. The 
directors of the Association concurred in our judgment, and 
Angle and I were delegated to go to Bloomington and broach 
the matter to him. We called him away from his duties and 
conferred with him in my car. 

I can remember yet how Harry’s eyes lighted up when we 
offered him the position; for it involved a great deal of his- 
torical research, and research was his forte. He also knew 
what a privilege it was for a young man to work under Logan 
Hay’s tutelage. There have been no better preceptors in the 
Lincoln field than “Jim” Randall and Logan Hay. 

Three of the books which Dr. Pratt wrote during the 
seven years (1936-1943) that he served as executive secretary 
of the Abraham Lincoln Association are basic Lincoln litera- 
ture. Lincoln 1840-1846 (1939) and 1809-1839 (1941) com- 
pleted a four-volume set—begun with Angle’s Lincoln 1854- 
1861 (1933) and my own Lincoln 1847-1853 (1936) —cover- 
ing Lincoln’s day-by-day activities from his birth to his in- 
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CONSULTANT ON LINCOLN FILM 


When the movie “Young Mr. Lincoln” was being made Producer Darryl 
Zanuck called Dr. Pratt to Hollywood as historical consultant. The Lincoln 
author is shown examining his autographed copy of the original, illustrated 
script of the Twentieth Century-Fox production starring Henry Fonda and 
directed by John Ford. 


auguration as president. It would be difficult for anyone ex- 
cept the compilers of these books to realize how much meticu- 
lous and often dirty work their preparation involved. To 
amass the material that went into them meant spending long, 
solitary hours turning the pages of yellowing newspapers, ex- 
amining old letters, searching grimy court records undisturbed 
for years—in short, urcovering every possible bit of informa- 
tion bearing on Lincoln’s pre-presidential years. Though Paul 
Angle and I both thought we had become proficient at that 
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sort of historical detective work, we agreed before long that 
Harry Pratt had no equal in turning up historical source ma- 
terial in obscure and unlikely places. It was a talent that dis- 
tinguished his work then and ever afterward. 

Dr. Pratt’s The Personal Finances of Abraham Lincoln 
(1943) was a truly original contribution to our knowledge of 
Lincoln. Dispelling the legend of Lincoln’s lifelong poverty, 
it proved that after paying off the heavy debt incurred in his 
early venture as a storekeeper he quickly improved his financial 
status, and during his career as a lawyer not only provided 
comfortably for his family, but also accumulated surplus 
funds that he invested mostly in notes and mortgages. Worth 
approximately $15,000 in 1860, he invested most of his presi- 
dential salary of $25,000 a year in government bonds and left 
an estate of some $83,000, which under the administration 
of David Davis had increased to about $111,000 when it was 
distributed to his heirs. 

But these three books were only a part of Dr. Pratt’s con- 
tribution to Lincoln scholarship during those years; for he was 
a prodigious and tireless worker. In 1938 he edited the Asso- 
ciation’s facsimile publication of William Dean Howells’ cam- 
paign biography of Lincoln which Lincoln had corrected in 
his own handwriting. In 1944 he published Concerning Mr. 
Lincoln, an annotated compilation of letters revealing Lincoln 
as contemporaries saw and described him. From the time he 
assumed the executive secretaryship most of the articles in the 
Association’s quarterly Bulletin were from his pen; and when 
that publication was superseded in 1940 by the Abraham Lin- 
coln Quarterly he became associate editor of the new periodi- 
cal, with Angle as editor. And all the while, largely through 
his efforts, an enormous mass of information about Lincoln 
was accumulating in the Association’s files. Its membership 
more than doubled, and Dr. Pratt’s correspondence was now 
on a national scale. The visitors who came to see the Lincoln 
shrines were given memorable personally conducted tours. 
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World War II came and brought with it a scarcity of col- 
lege instructors. In 1943 Dr. Pratt left the Association to teach 
history at Ball State Teachers’ College in Muncie, Indiana. 
Then because of his wife’s ill health he had to put his scholarly 
interests aside, and took a position with Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany. Assigned first to Beloit, Wisconsin, he was later trans- 
ferred to Muskegon, Michigan, where in addition to his 
business duties he took an active part in the organization of 
Goodwill Industries in that city. There his wife “Yordie” 
Lind Pratt died on September 3, 1949. 

The academic world had not forgotten him, and the fol- 
lowing year, the position of Illinois State Historian became 
vacant with the resignation of Jay Monaghan. The position 
carried with it the directorship of the Illinois State Historical 
Library, and had always meant election as secretary-treasurer 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, owing to the close re- 
lationship between the Library and the Society. 

Alfred W. Stern, Clarence P. McClelland and I were the 
trustees of the Library at that time, and we consulted with 
Governor Adlai E. Stevenson and the directors of the Society. 
Again, as had been the case when Dr. Pratt was selected as 
executive secretary of the Abraham Lincoln Association, he 
was the immediate and unanimous choice of those entrusted 
with the decision. He was offered and accepted the post. 

It was as though Harry Pratt had been foreordained for 
the position he now held. Already well versed in Illinois his- 
tory, his knowledge of it became encyclopedic. Already an 
authority on Lincoln, he gained still greater stature in that 
field. His knack for finding historical source material brought 
rich accessions to the Library. Its collection of Lincoln manu- 
scripts almost doubled, passing the 1,000 mark in 1953; numer- 
ous collections of manuscripts of other prominent Illinoisans 
were added to its resources; and many files of Illinois news- 
papers were rescued from obscurity and made available for 
research in the Library. He edited the Journal of the Illinois 
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State Historical Society with outstanding competence, and un- 
der his leadership the Junior Historian program and the J//7- 
nois Junior Historian magazine took on new life. A fluent 
speaker, and able to entertain and hold the attention of his 
audience while always leaving something worthwhile with 
them, he appeared frequently before local historical societies, 
civic groups and professional and scholarly organizations, and 
on radio and television programs. His infectious enthusiasm 
inspired and invigorated state-wide interest in history. His 
quiet but warm personality won him a multitude of friends. 
To him the sort of work he was now doing was scarcely work 
at all—he called the Historical Library the “fun house.” 

From the beginning of the Abraham Lincoln Association's 
research program in 1925 a close relationship had existed be- 
tween the Association and the Historical Library. When Dr. 
Pratt became State Historian, the Association was fully em- 
barked on its most ambitious undertaking—the preparation of 
the monumental nine-volume The Collected Works of Abra- 
ham Lincoln (1953). In this project the Historical Library, 
a treasure house of Lincoln material, was an indispensable 
adjunct, and the relationship between the two institutions be- 
came still closer. Dr. Pratt aided greatly in bringing the Col- 
lected Works to reality not only by making available all the 
facilities of the Library, but also through his personal help 
and counsel. 

Serving as assistant editor in the preparation of the Co/- 
lected Works was Marion Dolores Bonzi. A mutual interest 
in Lincoln drew her and Dr. Pratt together, and on October 
1, 1950, they were married. Almost at once the Pratts became 
a husband-and-wife historical partnership. They both began to 
be mentioned in authors’ acknowledgments. Dr. Randall wrote 
in his Lincoln the President: Midstream: “The Pratts—Harry 
E. Pratt of the Illinois State Historical Library and Mrs. Marion 
Bonzi Pratt of the Abraham Lincoln Association—stand high 
among the author’s distinguished benefactors by reason of 
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their incomparable knowledge, able guidance, and unstinting 
service.” Carl Sandburg dedicated his Abraham Lincoln: the 
Prairie Years and the War Years, a one-volume abridgment 
and revision of his massive six-volume biography, to Harry 
and Marion Pratt, among others, and characterized them as 
‘‘a handsome team of Lincoln scholars, who gave time and care 
to the new manuscript of the Prairie Years.” 

In 1953, with the Collected Works finished and pub- 
lished, the Abraham Lincoln Association discontinued its 
work and turned over to the Historical Library the tremendous 
store of Lincoln material that it had accumulated over almost 
thirty years. With this accession to the Library’s already 
enormous resources, one of the largest working collections of 
Lincolniana in the world came under Dr. Pratt’s supervision. 

Dr. Pratt was a member of Sigma Pi fraternity and Phi 
Delta Kappa, Kappa Phi Kappa and Delta Theta Epsilon. He 
was also a member of such organizations as the American His- 
torical Association, the American Association of State and 
Local History, the Illinois Library Association, the Caxton 
Club, and the national Manuscript Society. He was a life 
member of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association and 
the Illinois State Historical Society, and an honorary member 
of the Lincoln Fellowships of Wisconsin and Southern Cali- 
fornia and the Civil War Round Tables of Chicago and New 
York. He served on the advisory board of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life Foundation and the Lincoln Memorial Garden 
Foundation. His connection with the Methodist Church was 
more than nominal affiliation, for he led Sunday School and 
Bible classes from Cambridge to Muskegon. 

Lincoln Memorial University at Harrogate, Tennessee, 
awarded him its Lincoln Diploma of Honor, and it gave him 
pride and satisfaction when his wife received the same honor 
in 1953. Lincoln College at Lincoln, Illinois, conferred in 
1954 the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature on both 
Harry and Marion Pratt with a unique joint citation. 
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Over the years Dr. Pratt wrote the impressive list of books, 
monographs and articles, most of which are included in the 
appended bibliography. He also reviewed many books for 
newspapers, historical and literary journals. But the works 
that bear his name by no means measure his activities as a 
scholar; for no man gave more generously of his time and tal- 
ents to others. Local historians and writers of magazine and 
newspaper articles constantly came to him for help. And few 
indeed are the Lincoln books of consequence published during 
his years with the Abraham Lincoln Association and as Illinois 
State Historian in which the author does not acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Harry Pratt. Thus the public appreciated his 
work, but his colleagues appreciated it still more. He de- 
served the title “a historian’s historian.” 

In the spring of 1955 Dr. Pratt suffered a coronary throm- 
bosis. It came on April 15—the anniversary of Lincoln’s death. 
After a number of weeks in the hospital, quietly carrying on 
various duties of the State Historian, Dr. Pratt returned to the 
Library, trying to take things a little easier until he had fully 
regained his health. But to work at anything less than full 
thrust was difficult for a man of his intensive drive; and to 
lose touch with happenings at the “fun house” would have 
been worse to him than death itself. Ten months after the first 
attack another heart spasm struck him, this time a fatal one. 
He passed away on the one hundred and forty-seventh anni- 
versary of the day that Abraham Lincoln entered the world. 
His resting place is Oak Ridge Cemetery, in the shadow of 
Lincoln’s tomb. 
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WESTERN ATTITUDES AND RECONSTRUCTION 
POLITICS IN ILLINOIS, 1865-1872 


By Harris L. DANTE 


HE attitudes that developed in Illinois during the Civil 

War Reconstruction period were rooted in traditional 
sectionalism within the state, prewar cultural and commercial 
ties with the South and conflict of interests in an age of transi- 
tion. These complex realities have been largely neglected be- 
cause the political advantages growing out of the conflict ac- 
crued to the benefit of the Republican Party and gave it an 
influence that was out of proportion to its actual strength. 

The charge of treason was effectively used against the 
Democrats and made it imperative that the latter possess a 
leadership, wisdom and unity which was often lacking. Act- 
ually, opposition to the war did not indicate any warmness 
for secession and rebellion, but rather represented a sectional 
attitude that was distinctly Western. Many Illinois agrarians, 
especially those in the southern part of the state, never lost 
faith in the belief that their economic and political interests 
in the future were still to be, as in the past, in alignment with 
the South against the Northeast. 
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Men like William J. and Joshua C. Allen, Samuel A. 
Buckmaster, John R. Eden and Lewis W. Ross spoke a West- 
ern rather than a Northern language.’ They added a peace 
program and a demand for constitutional liberties to Jack- 
sonian agrarianism, emphasizing both states rights and a desire 
to preserve the Union through compromise. The Democrats 
early in the war began to distinguish between the administra- 
tion and the Union, and an organized peace movement 
took shape, particularly after the Emancipation Proclamation 
heralded a shift in war aims away from the sentiments of 
the Crittenden resolution of July 22, 1861.’ 

No evidence has ever been established to connect the 
official Democratic Party with secret societies, “peace plots,” 
conspiracies to detach the Northwest from the Union or other 
forms of treason, though the acts of a few extremists did irre- 
parable harm to the party. Calm judgment and facts indicate 
that the charge of “Copperhead” as applied to most of the 
Peace Democrats was not justified. They may have been im- 


practical, but they were not traitors. Most Democrats who 
favored peace continued to support the war effort and urged 
an end to hostilities only if coupled with reunion.’ 


1The Crittenden resolution, which stated that the war would cease when the 
Union had been restored, was accepted almost unanimously by the national House 
of Representatives. Comgressional Globe, 37 Cong., 1 Sess., 223. 

2 Charges of disloyalty in regard to the Democratic-controlled Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1862 and General Assembly of 1863 were never proved but were quite 
generally believed. All the prominent Democrats arrested during the summer of 
1862, including Representative William J. Allen, Judge John H. Mulkey of Cairo, 
State Senator William H. Green of Massac County, State’s Attorney John M. Clemerson 
of Marion, Galena attorneys Madison Y. Johnson and David Sheean, and M. Mehaffey 
and P. Odell, editors of the Paris Democratic Standard, were released without any 
charges having been proved against them. Arthur C. Cole, The Era of the Civil War, 
1848-1870 (Centennial History of Illinois, Springfield, 1919, Vol. Ill), 225; War 
of the Rebellion. A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confeder- 
ate Armies (Washington, 1899), Ser. II, Vol. VII, 228-321; Mayo Fesler, “Secret 
Political Societies in the North during the Civil War,” Indiana Magazine of History, 
Vol. XIV (Sept., 1918), 192, 219, 234; Oliver M. Dickerson, The Illinois Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1862 (Urbana, 1905); Chicago Tribune, Feb. 11, Apr. 14, 16, 
Aug. 26, 1862; Chicago Times, Apr. 15, 1862; Illinois State Journal {Springfield}, 
June 23, 1862; Charles H. Coleman and Paul H. Spence, “The Charleston Riot, 
March 28, 1864,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, Vol. XXXIII (Mar. 
1940), 8-10; Frank L. Klement, “Copperhead Secret Societies in Illinois during the 
Civil War.” ¢bid., Vol. XLVIII (Summer, 1955), 154-58, 163-66. 
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Whatever criticism of the peace party may be justified 
because of the exigency of the emergency, the Republicans 
who made political capital out of the situation should like- 
wise be held to account. By giving credence to rumors, they 
contributed to the general atmosphere of suspicion and hys- 
teria, lowered morale and hindered the war effort. They must 
share the blame for endangering Lincoln’s policies. The Re- 
publicans, however, forged out of military victory a powerful 
political weapon. In addition they received influential sup- 
port from the G.A.R. and the Methodist Church. 

The Grand Army was conceived, organized and provided 
with national leadership by men from Illinois. As early as 
October, 1866, its 141 posts throughout the state operated as 
virtual adjuncts of the Republican Party, throwing fear into 
the ranks of Republican civilian politicians as well as the 
Democrats.* Many of these posts campaigned for their fra- 
ternal favorites, as when the Springfield post went en masse 
to greet “the gallant Logan” in his Decatur debate with 
Colonel T. Lyle Dickey. Republicans, in and out of the 
G.A.R., sought to capture the soldier vote by reunions and 
picnics for the veterans in accordance with a definite pattern 
called the “Soldier Love Feast System,” in which the boys were 
given “band music, hard tack and sow belly in abundance” 
and good Radical oratory.* 

The Methodist Church had embraced the antislavery 


8 The organization was originated by the Rev. William J. Rutledge, chaplain, and 
Maj. Benjamin F. Stephenson, surgeon, of the Fourteenth Illinois Infantry. The latter 
was chosen as the first state commander in March, 1866. General Stephen A. Hurlbut 
of Illinois was the first national commander, succeeded on Jan. 15, 1868, by John A. 
Logan who was three times chosen to the office. John M. Palmer, The Bench and 
Bar in Illinois (Chicago, 1899), 1: 278-79; Mrs. John A. Logan, Reminiscences of a 
Soldier's Wife, an Autobiography (New York, 1916), 214-21. See also I/). State Jour., 
Oct. 4, Nov. 28, 1866; S. W. Munn to Lyman Trumbull, May 27, 1866, David L. 
Phillips to Trumbull, June 10, 1866, George T. Allen to Trumbull, June 14, 1866, 
Trumbull to Phillips [date blurred}, 1866, Trumbull photostats, Ill. State Historical 
Survey, University of Illinois; Trumbull to William Jayne, July 2, 1866, Trumbull 
MSS, Illinois State Historical Library; Thomas J. McCormack, ed., Memoirs of Gustave 
Koerner, 1809-1896 (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1909), II: 434, 520-21. 

4 Ill. State Jour., July 6, Sept. 7, Oct. 16, 1866; Benjamin F. Stephenson to 
Richard Yates, Dec. 21, 1866, Yates MSS, Ill. State Hist. Lib.; A. C. Babcock to 
Trumbull, Nov. .12, 1866, Trumbull MSS. 
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cause with religious fervor and had, as an organization, 
demonstrated its loyalty to the war effort. Because the suc- 
cess of President Andrew Johnson’s policy would have meant 
an end to their Southern activities and the loss of church 
property that had been appropriated, the Methodists were 
ardent supporters of congressional reconstruction.’ The in- 
fluence of the church in Illinois during this period was an 
important factor to consider, not only in elections but also in 
making appointments.° 
Despite these and other advantages, the Republicans were 
by no means unified on all points of party policy. The term 
“Radical” has been used indiscriminately to oversimplify a 
complex of problems on many of which there was little una- 
nimity. ‘Radicalism’ involved not only approval of the con- 
gressional reconstruction plan but, in addition, attitudes to- 
ward Negro suffrage, the extent of vindictiveness toward the 
South, willingness to use Southern policy for partisan pur- 
poses, and feelings toward Johnson. 
Very few Illinois politicians were extreme on all counts. 

On the contrary, the greatest effectiveness of the “bloody- 
shirt” technique was that it prevented many conservative Re- 
publicans from effectively co-operating with the Democrats 
who many honestly felt had been disloyal. These moderate 
Republicans from Illinois often played a leading role in the 
search for a middle way that would protect the Negro and yet 
curb the vindictiveness of the extremists.’ In fact the whole 
trend during this period in Illinois was much more moderate 

5 William W. Sweet, “The Methodist Episcopal Church and Reconstruction,” 
Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc., Vol. Vil (Oct., 1914), 148, 154, 159-65; Logan, Reminis- 
cences of a Soldier's Wife, 369-70; Chi. Times, Dec. 29, 1870. 

® See the resolution of the Rock River Conference which met at Bloomington, 


Sept. 24, 1866. I/l. State Jour., Oct. 12, Nov. 13, 1866; Chi. Times, Sept. 25, 1866; 
Phillips to Yates, Aug. 23, 1865, Yates MSS. 

7 See, for instance, Trumbull’s proposal of the Freedmen’s Bureau Bill and the 
Civil Rights Bill (Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., I Sess., 319-23, 745-46, 936-43, 1755) 
and the votes of the Illinois delegation on various reconstruction issues (ibid., 2373, 
2429, 2539-40, 3036-38, 3149, 3981). Trumbull voted for the Joint Committee 
only after the House asked for it, and stated privately that he did not expect much 
to come from it. Trumbull to Jayne, Jan. 11, 1866, Trumbull MSS. 
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and the conservative reaction began at a much earlier date 
than has been generally supposed. 

None of the more notorious Radicals of the period 1865- 
1872 were Illinoisans. Among those who were chiefly con- 
cerned with the Negro and issues arising from the war only 
Representative John F. Farnsworth and Senator Richard Yates 
achieved much prominence; and even they were not counted 
among the Radical leadership. Neither gained the notoriety 
of Thaddeus Stevens, Charles Sumner, Ben Wade, George W. 
Julian and others. After the passage of the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment Illinois gave little sympathy to the succeeding group of 
Radicals led by men like Benjamin F. Butler, Matthew H. 
Carpenter, Roscoe Conkling and Oliver P. Morton—those 
who wanted to continue a coercive policy toward the South 
for political purposes. 

Even John A. Logan was by comparison quite moderate 
in his position until Horace Greeley’s nomination in 1872 
made it seem politically expedient to support Grant. Logan 
had frequently asserted his independence of the extremists, 
demonstrated unfriendliness toward Grant, and usually voted 
with Lyman Trumbull, Carl Schurz and other like-minded 
senators.* In fact, it was not until June, 1872, when he joined 
Carpenter in a defense of Grant against the attacks of Schurz 
and Sumner, that he made it clear that he would not go with 
the Liberals. His sudden unexpected action rendered useless 
cuts of caricatures which Harper's W eekly had prepared show- 
ing Logan grouped with Schurz, Sumner, Trumbull and 
Greeley.’ 

The people, too, were surprisingly moderate throughout 
the period and, except for a short time following the death of 

8 Trumbull wrote that he and Logan usually voted together—much more than 
was the case with Yates. Trumbull to Jayne, Apr. 9, 1871, Trumbull MSS. Logan 
sent out copies of a Schurz speech under his frank. Fulton County Ledger {Canton}, 
March 8, 1872. Horace White wrote Logan of the progress of the Liberal Republican 
movement in Illinois as if he were one of its supporters. White to Logan, Apr. 9, 


1872 (copy), in David Davis MSS, Iil. State Hist. Lib. 
9 Chi. Trib., June 10, 1872, 
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Lincoln, displayed little vindictiveness toward the South. 
Many were sincerely doubtful of Southern loyalty, and these 
doubts were seemingly justified by numerous “atrocity’”’ stories 
that appeared in the Illinois press. But the general tenor of 
the press, the votes of the Illinois delegation in Congress and 
the testimony of men like Orville H. Browning and Gustave 
Koerner bore witness that “the concluding words of his [ Lin- 
coln’s} inaugural address . . . had sunk deep into the people’s 
heart.’”"* The previous summer only one Illinois representa- 
tive had voted for the extremely harsh preamble to the Wade- 
Davis Bill.” 

The reconstruction theories of the extremists made little 
headway in Illinois during 1865. Prominent Republican pa- 
pers joined Democratic journals in expressing gratification 
that Johnson had rejected “the absurd state suicide theory.” 
They approved his amnesty plan and rejoiced that he followed 
a moderate course between the extremes of “ultra States rights 
and that of ultra National rights.” While many felt that the 
Southern states should be thoroughly tested, they were fearful 
that extreme measures would divide the party. Most Repub- 
licans agreed that there shouuld be no vindictiveness.” In the 
Fortieth Congress three Illinois Democrats and at least five 
Republicans, including Shelby M. Cullom and Elihu B. Wash- 
burne, were still moderate and hopeful that there would be 
no disagreement with Johnson; while in the Senate Trum- 
bull’s Freedmen’s Bureau and Civil Rights bills were put for- 
ward as compromise measures designed to forestall the ex- 
tremists.”* 


10 Koerner, Memoirs, I1: 440; Theodore C. Pease and J. G. Randall, eds., The 
Diary of Orville Hickman Browning (Illinois Historical Collections, XX, Springfield, 


1925), I: 681-82; Chi. Trib, Apr. 17, 1865. For a typical “atrocity” story see 
Bureau County Republican {Princeton}, Aug. 17, 1865. Cf. Chi. Times, June 17, 1865. 

11 Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 2107. 

12 J]. State Jour., May 12, 30, 31, 1865, Jan. 5, 1866; Bureau Co. Repub., May 
11, June 1, 1865; Chi. Trib., May 30, 1865; Chi. Times, May 11, 1865. 

13 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 33; Shelby M. Cullom, Fifty Years of Public 
Service (Chicago, 1911), 152-53; Washburne as quoted in Gaillard Hunt, Israel, Elibu 
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Majority opinion gradually accepted the congressional 
plan for reconstruction with the hope that it would be only 
temporary and would quickly restore the Union. Illinois rep- 
resentatives understood the desire of their constituents for a 
definite plan of readmission of the Southern states rather than 
the continued imposition of additional requirements. They 
realized the state would turn to Johnson if Congress adjourned 
without such a plan.** Therefore they accepted the bill guar- 
anteeing restoration to the Union in return for ratification of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, as had been done in the case of 
Tennessee. Many voted Republican in 1866 with this under- 
standing, just as two years later they voted for Grant because 
of the closing words in his letter of acceptance, “Let us have 
peace.’ 

Trumbull’s vote to acquit Johnson in his impeachment 
trial unquestionably went in the face of majority opinion al- 
though earlier attempts to impeach him on even flimsier 
charges had received little support in Illinois.” But despite 


the unprecedented fury aroused against Trumbull, cooler heads 
prevailed and neither the national nor the state convention 


and Cadwallader Washburn: a Chapter in American Biography (New York, 1926). 
235; Benjamin B. Kendrick, The Journal of the Joint Committee of Fifteen on Recon- 
struction, 39th Congress, 1865-1867 (New York, 1914), 40-41, 193. Andrew J. 
Kuykendall, the Republican representative from the Thirteenth District, who repre- 
sented the anti-Negro prejudice and Southern sympathies of lower Egypt, was con- 
servative throughout his term in Congress. Trumbull’s correspondence is filled with 
letters from prominent Republican conservatives including such men as Allen C. Fuller, 
Newton Bateman, Francis Eastman, David L. Phillips and Charles H. Ray. See 
Trumbull’s defense against both Democrats and Republican extremists, Cong. Globe, 
39 Cong., 1 Sess., 319-23, 745-46, and his remarks on Johnson's vetoes, ibid., 935-43, 
1755. Even the Chicago Tribune, which was Radical at this time, did not openly 
break with Johnson until February, 1866. Chi. Trib., Feb. 6, 1866. 

14 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 3981. Joseph Medill wrote Trumbull that 
Congress should not adjourn without a reconstruction plan. “This blunder must be 
cured or the cops will turn our flank and rear and completely rout us at the polls.” 
Medill to Trumbull, July 17, 1866, Trumbull photostats. 

15 Annual Cyclopedia, 1868, p. 745. 

16 Four Illinois Republicans voted with the three Democrats against the first 
efforts at impeachment. Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 68. The Chicago Tribune 
felt that only Logan and Abner C. Harding had been for impeachment from the begin- 
ning and the others had voted for it for political reasons. The failure of this first 
attempt was approved by ninety per cent of the people of the state. Chi. Trib., Nov. 
26, Dec. 13, 1867; Ill. State Jour., Nov. 25, 30, 1867; Chi. Times, Dec. 3, 1867. 
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made the vote on impeachment a party test." Trumbull and 
his loyal supporter the Chicago Tribune stood squarely to- 
gether in the next few years demanding that more attention 
be given to Western interests and increasingly asserting their 
independence of the Eastern Radicals. This caused them to 
be somewhat suspect, but both remained influential in party 
circles until they took the lead in the Liberal Republican move- 
ment of 1872. 

This phase in the Tribune’s history—the regime of Horace 
White (1865-1874) —has been largely overlooked by histori- 
ans who have associated this powerful journal with Joseph 
Medill who was in control before 1865 and for twenty-five 
years after 1874. During the nine years the paper was under 
the financial control of Alfred Cowles and White, the Tribune 
became not only a leading proponent of free trade but also 
increasingly conciliatory toward the South.“* Both its inde- 
pendence and its moderation expressed a distinct Western 
attitude. It was quite generally held during and after the war 
that the West had contributed far more than its share in blood 
and treasure, and that the Northeast, through its control of 
the government, was purposely bringing about the ruin of the 
rival section to its own advantage. Illinois came out of the 
war feeling that she had been cheated, and much of the feel- 
ing of Northern unity and pride in the state’s great war effort 


17 Charges were made that Trumbull had been bribed, that he had a Democratic 
son, that his son had wagered on the acquittal, and that he planned to form a new 
party. Jesse O. Norton to Orville H. Browning, May 18, 1868, Browning MSS, IIl. 
State Hist. Lib.; Chi. Trib., May 12, 14, 18, 21, 22, 1868; Bureau Co. Repub., May 
21, 1868; Aurora Beacon, May 14, 21, 1868; Union Gazette {Bunker Hill}, May 20, 
22, 1868; Rockford Gazette, May 21, 1868. The Illinois State Journal said it did 
not believe the charges and that the Republican Party did not wish to expel anyone. 
Ill. State Jour., May 15, 18, 21, 23, June 1, 3, 1868. 

18 White became the managing editor in April, 1865, with Medill still doing 
some writing but not controlling the policy. Although the I//inois State Journal of 
July 7, 1868 quoted the Stark County News [Toulon] as saying that Medill still had 
45 shares of Tribune stock but would not write for the paper so long as White was 
in control, the Tribune continued to publish articles signed J. M. describing conditions 
in various parts of the country as Medill visited them, and supported Medill’s Citizens’ 
ticket in the fall of 1869 as well as his candidacy for the Constitutional Convention 
of ee Be and for mayor of Chicago in 1871. Chi. Trib., Apr. 9, 13, July 19, 1869, 
Nov. 9, 1874. 
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was somewhat nullified by disillusionment.” Such expressions 
as the following were typical: 


All through the war New England made immense sums by hiring 
negroes and foreigners to fill its quotas and by employing its population 
in filling contracts for materials to carry on the fight. It came out of the 
conflict without a wound, and now it is filling its coffers by a gigantic 
monopoly in manufacturing. 

We believe that this country has been run quite long enough under 
the direction of New England. . . . We now have New England legislation 
at the national and state capitals, New England religion in our pulpits, New 
England ideas in our political economy, and when we die, those of us who 
are good will probably go to New England. .. . 

In truth, almost every man in this country is wearing a New England 
collar. . . . We fetch and carry, and bark, and roll over, and fight other 
dogs precisely as and when we are bidden by our New England master.*° 


Anti-Eastern sentiment was expressed in many ways. 
Westerners opposed appropriations for the Navy, particularly 
for East Coast yards and fortifications, as well as special favors 
for New England fishermen. * There was a widespread cam- 
paign to move the national capital into the Mississippi Valley, 
and Western congressmen solemnly refused to vote for more 
public buildings in the East, with the serious contention that 
ten years hence the seat of government would be in Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Nauvoo or Keokuk.” There was demand 
for immediate reapportionment following the 1870 census.” 


19 For some expressions of this feeling of Southern and Western unity see Cong. 
Globe., 39 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 284; 2 Sess., 780; Chi. Times, Jan. 24, 1866; 
Fulton Co. Ledger, Aug. 23, 1867. 

20 Chi. Times, Nov. 16, 1865. 

21 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 725-26, 750-52, 1212-14; 2 Sess., 1582; 41 
Cong., 1020, 3782, 3784-85, 3786-3856, 3958, App., 591-92; Chi. Trib., March 24, 
1870, May 30, 31, 1871. 

22 Each of these places had its supporters. Ill. Howse Journal, 1867, p. 586; 
Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 209; 41 Cong., 2 Sess., 671-74, 679-85, 3341, 3893; 
Fulton Co. Ledger, Feb. 15, 1867; Ill. State Jour., June 25, 1868, Nov. 4, 1870; Chi. 
Trib., Nov. 20, 1869, Apr. 16, 1871; Chi. Times, July 11, 1869; J. G. Atkinson to 
Yates, Nov. 27, 1866, Yates MSS; Yates to Logan U. Reavis, May 2, 5, 1870, Reavis 
MSS, Chi. Hist. Soc.; Bureau Co. Repub., July 8, Nov. 18, 1869; Annual Cyclopedia, 
1869, pp. 116-17; Richard J. Oglesby to John M. Palmer, Sept. 21, 1869, Logan to 
Palmer, Aug. 23, 24, 1869, Palmer MSS; Debates of the Illinois Constitutional Con- 
vention, 1869-1870, I: 76, 211, 213, 230, II: 1153, 1764. 

23 Cong. Globe, 41 Cong., 2 Sess., 522-25, 4249-50, 4735-36, 4747, App., 548-49; 
Chi. Trib., Apr. 21, July 7, 30, 1870; Chi. Times, June 25, 1870; Ill. State Jour., June 
25, 1870. 
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More important, however, was the sectional stand that 
was taken in regard to major issues. In Illinois the complaints 
against the tariff were particularly strong. No state was so 
united in opposition to protection. The Illinois congressional 
delegation consistently voted as a unit against any general 
tariff increases as in 1867 and 1870, and for reductions as in 
1871. In 1870 the state platforms of both parties took a stand 
against protective duties, and early in the next year the 
Republican-controlled General Assembly adopted an anti-pro- 
tection resolution.” 

There was considerable disagreement on questions deal- 
ing with railroad expansion, but virtual unanimity in regard 
to the necessity for curbing monopolistic privileges and prac- 
tices. Opposition to such unfair practices led to a demand 
first for waterways and then for state regulation.” An organ- 
ized movement to regulate transportation rates had begun even 
before the end of the war and there was an increasing determi- 
nation to restrict further land grants to the trans-Mississippi 
railroads and to protect the rights of homesteaders.”* 

Problems dealing with finance cut across party lines. 
There was overwhelming opposition to any form of contrac- 
tion of the currency, and it is evident that the majority of the 
people of the state, particularly the Democrats, favored the 
“Ohio idea” of paying the debt in greenbacks.” Many Jack- 


24 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 3723, 3725, 3758; 2 Sess., 1659; 40 Cong., 
3 Sess., 95; 42 Cong., 2 Sess., 3652, 4090, 4205, 4212; House Journal, 40 Cong., 2 
Sess., 106; Annual Cyclopedia, 1870, pp. 396-97. Horace White was chairman of 
the resolutions committee, which is evidence that the Tribune still had considerable 
influence within the party organization. 

25 This dissension was not only a matter of railroads versus alternate water routes, 
but also of the Mississippi River versus both canal and lake transportation, as well as 
southern and central Illinois against northern Illinois and Chicago. See Washburne’s 
attacks on the Illinois Central Railroad, Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., 648-49, 
1268-69, 1275-77, 1409-10, 1418. See also tbid., 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 2374-75, 3814-17; 
40 Cong., 3 Sess., 892-93; 41 Cong., 2 Sess., 3853; Chi. Trib., Jan. 20, March 23, 
May 20, 25, 27, June 3, 8; July 24, 1869; I/l. State Jour., Jan. 9, 1866. 

26 Chi. Trib., June 2, 3, 4, 1863 (report of the national canal convention held 
in Chicago June 2-3, 1863), Dec. 28, 1864, Jan. 6, 1865. 

27 See votes on repeal (Feb., 1868) of the limited contraction law passed in 
April, 1867. Cong. Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 70, 566, 574. The Republican- 
controlled legislature, Feb. 23, 1867, instructed the Illinois members of Congress “to 
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sonian Democrats agreed with William J. Allen when he de- 
clared: “I belong to that party which is opposed to all banks, 
and always have been opposed to banks.”** Most supporters 
of the national banking system were found among the Re- 
publicans. However, in 1868 the Republicans split on finan- 
cial policy and hid behind an evasive platform calling for the 
payment of the public debt “not only according to the letter 
but the spirit of the laws under which it was contracted”; while 
the Democrats nullified their definite and popular state reso- 
lutions by choosing Horatio Seymour as their presidential can- 
didate and putting forward a weak slate of state candidates 
whose war records and patriotism were at once questioned by 
their opponents.” 

Nevertheless Western Republicans and Democrats stood 
together on these and other sectional issues against much of 
the economic program of the Eastern Republicans. On April 
11, 1870 Democratic Representative John M. Crebs declared: 

Iam . . . gratified to see that so many men of the West on this floor, 
caring not which party succeeds, are willing to come forward in behalf of 
the great agricultural interests of the West and South, and in total disregard 


of party ties, and together labor in the interest of honest toil as against 
capital and protection. 


A few days later his Republican colleague John A. Logan 


30 


spoke in the same vein. Demands for attention to these 


“live issues” increased. 
After passage of the Fifteenth Amendment seemed to 
guarantee the Negroes’ civil rights, Trumbull in the Senate 


oppose all measures tending to the contraction of the currency by the withdrawal of 
the legal tender treasury notes, and to aid in all measures tending to the withdrawal 
of the national bank notes, and the substitution therefor of legal tender treasury notes.” 
Ill. House Journal, 1867, pp. 464, 703. 

28 Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 1379-80. 

29 Chi. Trib., Apt. 18, May 7, 1868. The Democratic candidate for governor 
was former Representative John R. Eden, a Peace Democrat, who had been involved 
in the Charleston riot. He had to compete against a Republican ticket of soldiers 
headed by Gen. John M. Palmer. Under Grant the Republicans moved toward 
specie payment, but only one Republican from Illinois voted against Ingersoll’s efforts 
to put fifty million more greenbacks into the West, Feb. 14, 1870. Cong. Globe, 41 
Cong., 2 Sess., 1263. 

80 [bid., 2596-3075. 
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and Farnsworth in the House took the lead in demanding 
an end to any further “tinkering” with the South and a modi- 
fication of the schemes of the Radicals in regard to those 
Southern states that were still unreconstructed. In so doing 
they were supported by most of the members of the Illinois 
delegation." The Chicago Evening Journal agreed that pub- 
lic opinion in Illinois was opposed to further congressional 
interference: 


Reconstruction, like maple sugar, does very well in its place, but must 
not be attempted the year around. The frost of treason is now out of the 
ground, and it is high time to cease beating about the sugar bush.** 


The Tribune had editorialized along this line as early as 
February, 1868, and throughout 1869 and 1870 consistently 
attacked carpetbag rule and the shaping of Southern policy to 
promote partisan ends. It compared the Radicals with “the 
party of the Mountain” who assumed “that a white skin in 
Georgia is as conclusive evidence of disloyalty as a clean shirt 
was of aristocracy in France.” Most Illinois Republican pa- 
pers agreed, but hesitated to follow the Tribune’s independent 
course and its call for a reorganization of parties following the 
Democratic gains of 1870. Such a reorganization might have 
solved the dilemma of those Republicans who, while refusing 
to revive the issues of the war for political purposes, were still 
conscious of the past to such an extent that they could not 
bring themselves into association with the Democratic Party 
even when they found themselves in agreement with the 


Democrats on the most vital issues of the day. 


81 Farnsworth, who had been an extremist immediately after the war, voted with 
the Democrats in favor of a more conciliatory Southern policy in the spring of 1869. 
On one occasion he declared: “Mr. Speaker, I took up the cudgel twenty-five years 
ago in behalf of the black man. . . . I am just as willing now, to take up the cudgel 
in defense of the rights of white men.” Cong. Globe, 41 Cong., 1 Sess., 401. Not 
one Illinois representative voted with the Radicals against the Bingham resolution 
which considerably modified Butler’s schemes in regard to Georgia. Ibid., 41 Cong., 2 
Sess., 232, 293, 1570, 1770-71, 2850, 4796-97, 5619, 5621, 5659; Chi. Trib. May 
9, 1870. 

82 Quoted in Fulton Co. Ledger, March 18, 1870. 

33 Chi. Trib., Feb. 19, 1868, May 19, 31, June 21, Nov. 12, 1870; Ill. State Jour., 
Nov. 17, 1870; Chicago Post, quoted in Bureau Co. Repub., Nov. 17, 1870; Trumbull 
to Jayne, Nov. 18, 1870, Trumbull MSS. 
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As dissatisfaction with the Grant administration increased 
it found expression within the party. During the winter of 
1871-1872 the struggle against the Grant senators was led by 
Trumbull, with Logan’s support, while the Illinois repre- 
sentatives and the state’s press were virtually united on all 
questions of reform.** Most Illinois Republican papers, how- 
ever, balked at joining the Liberal Republican movement, 
though the roll of prominent leaders who joined the party 
reads like a blue book of Republicanism.” 

There is little question of the moderate course of recon- 
struction politics in Illinois, though she finally went with the 
tide on such questions as congressional reconstruction of the 
South and the impeachment of Andrew Johnson. The Re- 
publican Party won the elections, but the Democrats often 
helped defeat themselves. Not only did they fail to make the 
most of sectional issues on which the Republicans were di- 
vided, but in many instances they neglected to put forth their 
best men. Certainly Seymour and John R. Eden could not 
compete with Grant and John M. Palmer for popular sup- 
port, while in 1872 a promising movement was foredoomed 
by the nomination of Greeley. 

The history of Illinois during the years 1865 to 1872 is 
the story of a people trying to find their way back to peace 
amidst the uncertainties, the confusion and the misinforma- 
tion of the postwar period. Under the cloak of patriotism 
problems of vital interest to both the South and West were 
pushed aside by rising industrialism and the triumphant East- 
ern wing of the Republican Party. Efforts to link the South 


84 Cong. Globe, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., 170-71, 177-85, 1208-9, 1560-66, 1570-75, 
1625-28, 1761; Bureau Co. Repub., Dec. 21, 1871, Jan. 11, Feb. 15, 29, 1872; 
Ill. State Jour., Jan. 11, Feb. 20, March 18, 1872; Fulton Co. Ledger, Dec. 22, 1871; 
Chi. Trib., Dec. 29, 1871, Feb. 4, 26, 27, March 4, 10, 1872. 

85]Jn addition to Senator Trumbull, Governor Palmer, Supreme Court Justice 
Davis, Representative Farnsworth and three other members of Palmer’s administration 
it included men who had been in the party leadership since its birth. Close friends 
of Lincoln who joined, in addition to Trumbull and Davis, included William H. 
Herndon, Orville H. Browning, Leonard Swett, Jesse W. Fell and every member of 
the 1861-1865 state administration except Governor Yates. 
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and West through a program of reform and moderation failed 
in 1872. The Republican Party continued dominant and re- 
spectable; the South, wrapping itself in sectional bitterness, 
was lost to the nation; while at the same time the Western 
farmer was crushed in the march of progress. 
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Elmer E. Abrahamson and John G. Oien, co-chairmen, assisted 
by Paul M. Angle, Joseph J. Berzin, Theodore S. Charrney and 
Ralph G. Newman, have been working on arrangements with 
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noted editor and author, and Emmett Dedmon, author of Fabulous 
Chicago. There will also be a tour of the Chicago Historical 
Society’s museum, featuring centennial exhibits, and a bus tour of 
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THOMAS SCOTT BALD WIN: 
THE COLUMBUS OF THE AIR 


By HOWARD LEE SCAMEHORN 


N AN AGE when balloon ascension and related forms of 

entertainment were the most popular out-of-door spectator 
sports many great aeronauts plied their trade of skill and 
daring, mixed with a shrewd business sense, to the fascination 
and delight of hundreds of thousands of Americans in all 
parts of the country. Many of them thrilled the residents 
of cities and towns in Illinois. The State Fair and a hundred 
or more county, district and community fairs featured ascen- 
sions and in larger communities a Fourth of July celebration 
was not complete without one. 

Silas M. Brooks, who made the first ascension in the state 
on July 4, 1855 at Chicago, continued his long and distin- 
guished career as a “flying professor” in some two dozen or 
more communities of the state during the following years. 
Samuel Archer King performed regularly in the larger cities, 
as did Washington Harrison Donaldson until his fatal ascen- 
sion at Chicago in 1875. Some hundred or more names might 


be added to this list. 





Howard Lee Scamehorn will receive his Ph.D. in history from 
the University of Illinois in October and will join the faculty of the 
history department of the University of Colorado. He is the author 
of Balloons to Jets: A Century of Aeronautics in Illinois, written 
under the auspices of the Illinois Department of Aeronautics and 
to be published later this year. This article is from a chapter in the 
original manuscript which for reasons of space was considerably 
condensed in the book. 
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The great majority of aeronauts operated within a limited 
radius and usually followed the profession more as a hobby 
than as a business; consequently they achieved neither lasting 
fame nor great fortune. However, the greatest aeronaut of 
the 1880’s and 1890’s, Thomas Scott Baldwin of Quincy, 
earned a distinguished reputation not only throughout his 
home state, but across the length and breadth of the nation 
and in some twenty or more foreign countries. 

Baldwin was born probably in Quincy, June 30, 1860, 
the son of Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Yates Baldwin, who died 
while Tom was still a youth. He and his older brother, Samuel 
Yates Baldwin, Jr., were forced to make their way in life by 
whatever employment they could find. Residents of Quincy 
afterward remembered Tom as a newspaper carrier, later as 
a lamplighter, then as a book canvasser.’ 

In his spare time Tom turned to the bottoms north of the 
city where the sawdust piles of lumber mills afforded a con- 
venient place to practice tumbling and acrobatics. The boy 
worked long hours to perfect a repertory of stunts for his own 
amusement. His gymnastic and acrobatic ability one day drew 
the attention of George DeHaven, proprietor of a traveling 
circus, who offered the youth a job as an acrobat in his troupe 
of entertainers.” 

Four years as a circus acrobat and part-time aeronaut im- 
pressed upon Tom the necessity for heightening spectator in- 
terest in the balloon ascension, which remained exactly as it 


1 This date and place were invariably given by Baldwin after he achieved fame, 
and Sam Baldwin, who according to both was three years older than Tom, claimed 
to have been born in Quincy, Oct. 14, 1857. However, one surviving associate feels 
certain that Baldwin was born in Missouri before 1860, and there is some evidence 
that he may have been born as early as 1854, possibly in Marion County, Missouri. 
Conflicting evidence on this question may be found in Lester D. Gardner, comp., 
Who’s Who in American Aeronautics (The Gardner Moffat Co., New York, 1922), 
22; Duke Schroer, A True History of the Daring Aeronaut Thomas Scott Baldwin, 
and His Thrilling Parachute Leaps from a Balloon (Steffen & Mescher, Quincy, 1887), 
4; Arnold Kruckman, “Baldwin, “The Luckiest’ Aviator,” Outing Magazine, LXIII 
(Dec., 1913), 328. See also Austin Gregory, “America’s Foremost and Most Famous 
Aeronaut, Captain Thomas Scott Baldwin,” Aeronautics, II (June, 1908), 36. 

2 Quincy Herald-Whig, May 18, 1923. 
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had been forty years earlier when Charles Ferson Durant made 
it popular. Even as a youth Baldwin displayed the true show- 
man’s instinct for evaluating spectator reaction, a trait that 
enabled him in later years to rise to international fame. In 
his own picturesque terms, someone needed to put some 
“ginger in to the act.’”* 

By the time the troupe reached Chillicothe, Ohio, in the 
summer of 1879, Baldwin had decided on the kind of “ginger” 
he would use. As the balloon began its slow ascent with Tom 
on the trapeze bar, he startled the unsuspecting audience by 
performing his entire repertoire of stunts, somersaults, flips 
and other gymnastic feats. This, the first of a long series of 
innovations in ballooning usually attributed to Tom Baldwin, 
was by no means original with him. Nor did he claim credit 
for its origin. Several years earlier Donaldson, the greatest 
ballooning showman of his day, had introduced the idea, but 
other aeronauts were reluctant to follow his example. The 
addition of acrobatic stunts to the usually uneventful balloon 
ascension heightened the element of danger involved, and 
consequently increased the attractiveness of aeronautics to the 
general public. This quickening of public interest tended to 
underscore the accuracy of Donaldson’s belief that the public 
was attracted to an ascension mainly by the unconscious hope 
of witnessing a fatal accident. 

After a year or two as a free-lance entertainer, Baldwin 
traveled to the Pacific Coast in search of employment. There, 
in San Francisco’s Seal Rock Amusement Park, he spotted a 
five-inch cable from Cliff House to Seal Rock, seven hundred 
feet above the pounding surf of the Pacific, which had defied 
some of the most skillful slack-wire performers in the country. 
Baldwin looked at the cable, weighed the hazards involved, 
then announced that he intended to walk the treacherous cable 
from one end to the other. Success meant fame and possible 


3 Kruckman, “Baldwin, “The Luckiest’ Aviator,” 329. 
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fortune; failure meant —————. But confidence in his own 
ability precluded thoughts of anything but success. His con- 
fidence was justified; he not only walked the cable on this 
occasion, but continued to walk it on week-ends and holidays 
as a feature attraction of Seal Rock Park.* 

While performing at Seal Rock, Baldwin’s mind turned 
again to the problem of heightening interest in balloon as- 
censions. Some time during 1885 he conceived the idea of 
perfecting a parachute jump from a balloon as an exhibition 
attraction.” Although the idea of a flexible parachute was 
not new, the absence of published information made his task 
extremely difficult. He read every book or magazine on the 
subject in public libraries and in the private libraries of scien- 
tific men, on whom he frequently called for advice. 

Experiments during 1885 and 1886 indicated that a small 
flexible parachute would open easily if allowed to fall free 
for a sufficient distance. This led to tests with full-sized 


models. In the autumn of 1886 a small dog strapped to a 
parachute fell 3,000 feet from Parks Van Tassel’s captive bal- 
loon at Seal Rock Park without injury. Baldwin then de- 
cided to make a trial descent.’ The parachute worked ex- 


* Author’s interview with Duke Schroer, Quincy, Nov. 27, 1954; Gregory, 
“America’s Foremost . . Aeronaut,” 36; Quincy Herald-Whig, Aug. 7, 1949. This 
was the first of a series of biographical articles on Baldwin by Dave Tuffli, city editor 
of the Herald-Whig, published each Sunday through September 11 in connection with 
the dedication of Baldwin Field, the new Quincy Municipal Airport. 

5 Leonardo da Vinci had published a clear conception of a parachute in the 
Codex Atlanticus more than three centuries earlier. Joseph Montgolfier, coinventor of 
the hot air balloon, experimented with a parachute about 1779 and on at least one 
occasion dropped a live sheep in a parasol apparatus from a high tower without injury 
to the animal. Jean Pierre Blanchard, the first to perform an aerial voyage in America, 
experimented. with parachutes and is said by one source to have completed at least one 
jump. André-Jacques Garmerin was the only one of several English and French 
experimenters who approached success. In America, John Wise experimented with 
Garmerin and Cockling type parachutes—the latter named for its inventor Robert 
Cockling. See Kruckman, “Baldwin, ‘The Luckiest’ Aviator,” 330; Alexander Magoun 
and Eric Hodgins, A History of Aircraft (McGraw-Hill, New York, 1931), 87, 89-96; 
Monck Mason, Aeronautica; or, Sketches Illustrative of the Theory and Practice of 
Aerostation (F. C. Westley, London, 1838), 231. Baldwin acknowledged familiarity 
with the work of Garmerin, Cockling and others in his signed preface to Schroer’s 
A True History. Gregory (“America’s Foremost . . . Aeronaut,” 36) gives an 
erroneous account of the origin of Baldwin's idea for a flexible parachute. 

® Kruckman, “Baldwin, “The Luckiest’ Aviator,’ 330. 
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actly as anticipated; therefore it was time to make money with 
it. Early in January, 1887, Tom walked into the office of the 
manager of the local street car company, operator of Seal 
Rock, with a proposition to perform a parachute jump at the 
rate of $1 a foot from whatever height the manager chose. 

Momentarily stunned by the tremendous risks involved 
in such an act, the manager quickly realized the sincerity of 
the proposal. Consulting a schedule of future attractions, he 
agreed to purchase a 1,000-foot jump for an open date on 
January 30. Tom fooled 30,000 spectators and the manager, 
for he made the jump on schedule and the next day walked 
into the company’s office to claim his fee.’ 

Sam Baldwin and Duke Schroer, a reporter for the Quincy 
Journal and Tom’s close friend, then persuaded him to per- 
form in Quincy and he returned to prepare for an exhibition 
in Singleton Park on July 4, 1887. Early in June work began 
on a new gas balloon of 40,000 cubic feet capacity, appro- 
priately named the “City of Quincy.” On the morning of 
the Fourth, Baldwin supervised the inflation of the balloon 
at the local gas works, after which it was securely anchored 
to a wagon and towed to the park.* 

A gala holiday crowd assembled early in the afternoon 
to witness the second parachute drop of Baldwin's career. 
However, strong winds delayed the exhibition more than an 
hour, for an attempt to launch the balloon could have tre- 
sulted in injuries to spectators had the wind suddenly whipped 
it or the cable into the nearby crowd. At last the aeronaut 
decided to attempt a dangerous expedient rather than dis- 
appoint his friends and neighbors. Assistants attached the 
parachute to the rigging of the “City of Quincy” and cut the 
cable in preparation for a free ascension. 

Climbing up into the basket, Baldwin addressed the 


7 Schroer, A True History, 12-13; Gregory, “America’s Foremost .. . Aeronaut,” 36. 
8 Quincy Herald-Whig, Aug. 7, 1849; Illinois State Journal [Springfield], July 
5, 1887; Chicago Tribune, July 6, 1887; Schroer, A True History, 5-7. 
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spectators, explaining the reason for the delay and thanking 
the crowd for accepting it without question. Then he an- 
nounced that the performance would be made as a free as- 
cension, a feat never before attempted. Assistants released 
the ropes holding the balloon and set it free. Schroer de- 
scribed the jump in this manner: 


When all was ready for the jump and a height satisfactory to Mr. Bald- 
win had been attained, he dropped the silk handkerchief, the signal agreed 
upon; then, seizing the ring of the parachute with both hands, he jumped 

from the top of the basket into space, 

The immense crowd at the fair grounds 

had stood spell-bound up to this point, 

and when they saw the first sudden drop 

of the closed parachute, and a second 

later saw it open and catch the air, 

swaying back and forth, the intrepid 

» daring of the man filled every breast 

_ with wonder. The frail white dome of 

the parachute seemed a small thing to 

be entrusted with a man’s life, and one 

unfilled fold flapped ominously, but Mr. 

Baldwin could be plainly seen holding 

to the ring to which the cords of the 

ie parachute were attached, and it was ap- 

| parent to all that the descent would be 

made in safety. The balloon, freed of 

= the aeronaut’s weight, rapidly ascended 

4) and receded, growing smaller to the 

et vision, until it was lost to sight behind 

From Duke Schroer, A True History @ distant cloud. It was recovered the 

of the Daring Aeronaut (Quincy, 1887) pext morning at Perry, Pike County, 
about fifty miles distant from Quincy. 

The jump was made when the bal- 
loon was just east of Thirty-sixth street, 
or one-half mile from the place of 
ascent, and Mr. Baldwin landed in a 
wheat field exactly one mile and a half from the spot where he started. 
Marks on the ground showed that he came down so rapidly that he slid and 
rolled with his parachute thirty feet. 


BALDWIN’S BALLOON 
This artist’s sketch shows Thomas 
S. Baldwin preparing for a jump 
from his gas balloon in 1887. 
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The descent was made in three minutes and twenty seconds, or 200 
seconds. This would demonstrate that the balloon was somewhat over 4,000 
feet from the ground when the jump was made. Mr. Baldwin has carefully 
studied the subject and knows exactly how much resistance will be offered 
to the air by a parachute of a given size with a given weight attached. The 
one used in the jump was constructed to fall with Mr. Baldwin twenty feet 
per second when expanded. The descent occupied 200 seconds, which makes 
the height 4,000 feet when the parachute filled. Something must be added 
to this, because the parachute did not offer its full resistance to the wind 
on account of a fold in it, and at least 100 feet for the fall at the start, which 
was unchecked by the parachute. The actual distance above the ground 
when the jump was made was between 4,000 and 4,500 feet. 

It was a sight never before witnessed on this continent, and one never 
to be forgotten. Mr. Baldwin never jumped from a flying balloon before, 
and he is the only aeronaut living who has a parachute which he dare trust 
his life to at such a distance above the earth.° 


Following the Quincy exhibition, Baldwin assisted by 

his brother, set out on a tour of the East, including many per- 
formances at Rockaway Beach, 
then the amusement center of 
New York City. He completed 
jumps in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Buffalo and many of the larger 
cities of New England before 
returning to Quincy for a sec- 
ond exhibition in Singleton 
Park on October 12, followed 
by a tour of the Midwest.*° 

While performing in New 
York during August and Sep- ; | 
tember, Baldwin developed an of the Daring deronaut’ (Quincy, 1887) 
acquaintance with a fellow = tyoxcas §, BALDWIN, 1887 
showman, Captain Jack Craw- 
ford, the famed government scout of ‘Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show,” recently returned from a prosperous tour in 


9 Ibid., 6-7. 
10 Jbid., 11, reprinting press clippings on the Eastern tour. 
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England. Both Crawford and ‘Buffalo Bill” Cody were greatly 
impressed with the parachute jump and urged Baldwin to 
take the act abroad. “Hire a first class manager and go to 
England,” Cody advised. “You'd be a sensation in Alexandra 
Palace.” The idea of an exhibition tour in Europe appealed 
to Baldwin, but numerous engagements booked throughout 
the United States prevented him from making the trip that 
fall.” 

Despite numerous exhibitions he somehow found time to 
court an attractive Quincy girl, Caroline Pool, the daughter of 
a prominent real estate man. After the close of the exhibition 
season Baldwin returned to Quincy and there, on December 7, 
1887, he and “Carrie” Pool were married.” 

The first warm days of the following spring set the ex- 
hibition business in motion again for another season. Bids 
for performances poured into Baldwin’s headquarters in 
Quincy in such great volume that he could not fill all re- 
quests. He opened the season at Minneapolis in May and con- 
tinued a busy schedule through June. He was riding the 
crest of a tremendous wave of popularity. 

Although he had received requests for performances in 
practically every large city in the United States and engage- 
ments were booked for the balance of the summer, Tom de- 
cided to heed Jack Crawford’s advice and take his act to 
England.” His unfulfilled engagements in the United States 
were left to Sam Baldwin, a “high-wire, slack wire, and 
trapeze” performer surpassed in skill only by his brother. 
Sam, known professionally as ‘Signor Yates,” agreed to take 
over the engagements. He used his brother’s name, since the 
attraction of the performance depended as much on the fame 
of Tom Baldwin as on the daring and skill required for the 
feat itself.”* 

11 Quincy Herald-Whig, Aug. 21, 1949. 
12 Ibid. 


18 The term “Daredevil Parachute Jumper” appears on stationery used by Baldwin 
in 1888, in the author’s possession. 
14 Schroer, A True History, 30. 
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Sam had never made a parachute jump, but he traveled 
to Fort Madison, Iowa, the next stop on Tom’s schedule, pre- 
pared to fulfil the terms of a contract with a local hotel op- 
erator. Severe winds, however, ripped and deflated the bal- 
loon and Sam could not make the jump. A few days later, 
however, he completed his first jump at a horse racing meet 
at Keokuk, Iowa, coming down in the middle of the Missis- 
sippi River. He then performed in Louisville and Paducah, 
Kentucky, before returning for a performance in Quincy. 
After this Sam earned a reputation for skill, courage and 
reliability independent of the fame of his brother, and per- 
formed for many years under his own name.” 

On a whirlwind tour of England during late July, August 
and September, 1888, Captain Tom Baldwin made thirty-eight 
ascensions and parachute drops in the larger cities—at least 
eleven in London. The first performance of the tour, in 
London’s famed Alexandra Palace on July 29, was described 
by an enthusiastic press as “one of the greatest sensations 
ever offered to the British people.” Parliament adjourned 
especially to allow its members to witness the performance. 
Following the tenth jump at Alexandra Palace before a vast 
crowd including the leading nobility, the Balloon Society of 
Great Britain presented the famed aeronaut with the Society's 
first gold medal in recognition of his invention of the para- 
chute, “one of the greatest discoveries in the practical appli- 
cation of aeronautical science.” 

A short time later the Prince of Wales (later King Ed- 
ward VII) attended the exhibition at Alexandra Palace with 
his family. As he talked with Baldwin, a boy interrupted to 
tell the aeronaut that the balloon was ready for the ascen- 
sion. At this time Baldwin used hot air balloons; therefore 
the ascensions could not be delayed, or the air would cool 
and the balloon could not rise high enough to permit a jump. 


15 Quincy Herald-Whig, Aug. 21, 1949. 
16 [bid.; Gregory, “America’s Foremost . . . Aeronaut,” 38. 
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Realizing the need for haste, the aeronaut remarked to his 
royal guest, “If you'll excuse me a few minutes I’ll come 
right back.” Turning to his balloon, he grasped the ring 
mount securely and ordered the attendants to release the 
ropes. A few minutes later he plunged earthward handing 
to the ring of the parachute, and by luck, skill, or a combina- 
tion of both struck the ground within a few feet of where 
the Prince stood and took up the conversation as if nothing 
had happened. The Prince was so impressed that he pre- 
sented Baldwin with a large diamond ring from his finger.” 

From England Baldwin traveled to the Continent where 
news of his successes brought demands for performances in 
almost every large city of every country. He continued on to 
South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, ending his world 
tour in the winter of 1888 and returning to Quincy.” 

Throughout the tour his performances were as profitable 
as they were daring and breathtaking; net profits from the trip 
reportedly totaled about $65,000. Royal families, govern- 
ment officials and societies conferred jewels, honors and titles 
on Baldwin; a French scientific society presented him with a 
ribbon. The English composer Felix Burns dedicated his 
“Cloud Land Waltz” to the famed aeronaut, whose picture 
appeared on the ornate cover. In Spain the Archbishop of 
Barcelona presented Baldwin with a gold medal bearing the 
archiepiscopal arms on one side, and on the reverse an in- 
scription in Spanish, “For bravery, daring and respect for 
religion.” 

Tom Baldwin thrived on the intensely active life de- 
manded by his profession. He was not the type of man 
who could retire while the public still demanded exhibitions. 
As a balloonist and parachutist he was probably at the height 


17 [bid.; Kruckman, “Baldwin, ‘The Luckiest’ Aviator,” 331. 
18 Gregory, “America’s Foremost . . . Aeronaut,” 38; St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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of his career in the spring and summer of 1889. An aeronaut 
of little more than ten years’ experience, he had outperformed 
such renowned veterans as King, then in his thirty-eighth year 
as a balloonist, and Brooks, a veteran of thirty-nine years. 
Baldwin was probably not quite thirty years old in 1889, less 
than half the age of either King or Brooks, and still extremely 
agile in spite of increasing weight—a serious problem be- 
cause of the limited lifting capacity of the balloons he em- 
ployed. At that time he weighed 210 pounds; two years 
earlier he had been forty pounds lighter. 

Realizing that he was becoming too heavy to jump safely, 
Baldwin wrote to William Ivy (professional name William 
Delvy), a tight-rope walker and acrobat with whom he had 
worked in traveling circuses several years earlier, to ask him 
to form an exhibition team as the Baldwin Brothers. Ivy, six 
years younger than Baldwin, stood only five feet three and a 
half inches in height, weighed only 112 pounds on an aver- 
age, and possessed limited experience with hot air balloons. 
In the fall of 1889 he traveled to Quincy and joined Tom in 
staging exhibitions throughout the western states as Tom and 
Ivy Baldwin, balloonists and parachutists. Tom assumed an 
active role in the presentation of the show, but left most of 
the aerial work to his partner.” 

After their engagements in the West the Baldwins sailed 
for Hawaii for a brief stop, and then to Japan, reaching 
Nagasaki in the spring of 1890. They “jumped” their way 
through a triumphant tour including every large city in Japan, 
with a special performance for the Emperor, who subsequently 
entertained the aeronauts. Each exhibition attracted thou- 
sands, sometimes hundreds of thousands, of curious spectators. 

In addition to parachute jumps, Ivy performed daring 
leaps from a 120-foot tower into a net stretched several feet 
above the ground. These appealed especially to Oriental 
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audiences. Native craftsmen were especially adept at tower 
construction; using bamboo sections and rough fiber rope, 
they could put up a remarkably solid structure in very little 
time. The Baldwins guyed these structures with wires to pre- 
vent them from toppling in high winds. 

Leaving Japan, they performed in Shanghai and Hong 
Kong, China; Singapore, Straits Settlements; Saigon, Indo- 
China; three cities of Java; Rangoon, Burma; and Calcutta, 
Madras and other cities of India. They decided against a 
contemplated performance in Vladivostok, Siberia, after learn- 
ing that their prospective Russian agents intended to keep 
sixty-five per cent of the receipts.” 

In late spring, 1891, Baldwin reluctantly canceled the 
many unfulfilled contracts calling for exhibitions in the Orient 
and returned to Quincy with Mrs. Baldwin. Tom Baldwin, 
Jr., their first child, was to be born that year, and Mrs. Bald- 
win insisted that her baby should be born not in the Orient 
but in the familiar surroundings of her Quincy home.” Ivy 
Baldwin remained in the Orient as a circus acrobat until he 
returned to Quincy in September. 

The approaching birth of an heir apparently induced 
Tom Baldwin to give up his vagabond existence. After 
“knocking about” all his life, risking his neck for the amuse- 
ment of gaping throngs, he momentarily yearned for the quiet 
life and comfort of a family man. In September, 1891, he 
purchased thirty-two acres of land at Maine and Thirtieth 
streets in Quincy, formerly known as Singleton Park. For 
the next six years he and Ivy operated this as an amusement 
park similar to Elitch’s Gardens in Denver, Colorado, the 
scene of many of the Baldwins’ exhibitions. Baldwin Park 
had newly constructed bowling alleys, an amphitheater, a 
renovated hotel, a unique half-mile race track shaped like a 
figure eight, and other facilities for amusing all callers, what- 


21 Ibid. 
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ever their taste. On infrequent occasions Tom and Ivy re- 
sumed exhibitions in distant parts of the country.” 

At this time Sam and Tom Baldwin became partners in 
the Baldwin Brothers. Company, manufacturers of all types 
of balloons and everything aeronautical. Some balloons were 
manufactured in the Old Annex Building in Baldwin Park; 
others were cut and sewed in a large storeroom on the third 
floor of a building on lower Maine Street across from the 
present site of the Hickman Hotel in downtown Quincy.” 
Baldwin Brothers made not only the 30,000-35,000-cubic-foot 
balloons used for the frequent ascensions and parachute jumps 
at Baldwin Park, but all sizes of balloons, large and small, to 
sell to aeronauts throughout the United States and foreign 
countries. 

Tom and Ivy left the amusement park under the able 
management of Carrie Baldwin while they went to Mexico 
City to stage balloon ascensions in the early fall of 1892. 
When they returned the following spring they discovered that 


during their absence the property had been nearly leveled by 
a cyclone. Though much money and hard work was expended 
in rebuilding the park, it did not take on the luster of former 
days. Disheartened, Ivy decided to break the four-year-old 
partnership to go West in search of more profitable exhibi- 
tion work.** Tom continued the operation of Baldwin Park, 
but engaged in other work more frequently. During the 


23 [bid.; Quincy Journal, Sept. 21, 1891; clippings from Denver Republican, Aug. 
10, 1891, and Colorado Evening Sun {Denver}, Aug. 9, 1893, in Ivy Baldwin’s scrap- 
book, owned by his daughter Mrs. Harold F. Newman of Denver (microfilm copy 
in author’s possession ) . 
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World’s Columbian Exposition in Chicago that summer he 
supervised the exhibitions of the government war balloon on 
display there.” Aiso about this time he superintended bal- 
loon ascensions for the War Department and conducted tests 
to determine performances of spherical balloons in flight. 

By 1897 he decided to give up direct supervision of Bald- 
win Park and to return to California, then the center of aero- 
nautical activity in the United States. Exhibitions were not 
so profitable as they had been a few years earlier; hundreds 
of young men, quick to recognize a chance to gain huge profits 
even at the risk of permanent or even fatal injury, purchased 
or made hot air balloons and silk parachutes with which to 
start careers as aeronauts. As performances became more nu- 
merous and more and more aeronauts crowded the exhibition 
circuits, the fees for jumps dropped steadily. At the height 
of Baldwin’s career each jump netted a small fortune—the 
standard rate was $1 a foot, but some performances were made 
for $1,500 or fifty per cent of the gate receipts. Within a 
few years parachute drops were as common as balloon as- 
censions and the fee fell to $100 or less.” 

During his hundreds of balloon ascensions Baldwin had 
drifted helplessly at the whim of shifting winds, unable to 
navigate a true course. He had dreamed of the time when he 
could drive an airship through the sky to a definite destina- 
tion, and soon after establishing Baldwin Park had actually 
built an airplane only to lay it aside when he discovered that 
an efficient lightweight motor was unobtainable. He had re- 
turned to balloons and parachutes for a livelihood, but his 
interest in controllable flight remained.” 

A few years later news of recent successes with motor- 
powered balloons or dirigibles in Europe again turned Bald- 
win’s inventive mind to this subject and about 1900 he began 

26 Aeronautics, 1 (Dec., 1893), 30; (May, 1894), 98. 
27 Ouincy Herald- Whig, Aug. 21, 1949. 


28 Quincy Daily Journal, Sept. 24, 1891; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 11, 1910; 
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experiments, pouring into this work much of the money he 
had accumulated from parachute exhibitions. The first prod- 
uct of his experiments, a foot-powered dirigible navigable 
only in an awkward fashion, proved of limited value either 
for practical use or as a new medium of entertainment.” A 
successful dirigible had to be motor-driven and capable of 
navigating in light to moderate winds. 

The construction of a new gas envelope, 105 feet in 
length, with lifting power sufficient to accommodate the com- 
bined weight of operator, motor and airship, heightened Bald- 
win’s search for an efficient lightweight internal combustion 
motor. He stripped a new automobile and installed the motor 
in the airship, but this huge mass of brass weighed much more 
than anticipated. Even after the envelope was enlarged, the 
motor proved balky and unreliable. 

One hot summer day of 1903, in Los Angeles, after strug- 
gling with a stubborn motor without success for more than 
two hours while a large crowd grew impatient waiting for 


an announced dirigibie flight, Baldwin’s ear “long trained in 
disillusion” picked up the steady purr of a two-cylinder motor 
near the edge of the exhibition ground. His searching eyes 
picked out a motorcycle near the ticket-taker, and he sprinted 
to the gate, eager to examine the motor he had long dreamed 


30 


of installing in his dirigible. 

From the young owner of the motorcycle the Captain 
learned that cycle and motor were the design and product of 
Glenn H. Curtiss, of Hammondsport, New York. The name 
meant nothing to the veteran aeronaut, but he knew a good 
motor when he heard it; if Curtiss could make engines like 
this, he was just the man to produce the lightweight, high- 
powered engine Baldwin sought for his dirigible. He wrote 
Curtiss requesting information about such a motor and an 


29 Gregory, “America’s Foremost . . . Aeronaut,” 38. 

30 Jbid.; Alden Hatch, Glenn Curtiss: Pioneer of Naval Aviation (Julian Messner, 
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estimate of the price. Several day later came a letter stating 
that the Curtiss plant could build the dirigible motor. The 
price quoted seemed so reasonable that Baldwin immediately 
sent an order for rush delivery.” 

Day after day, at work on the dirigible while awaiting 
the arrival of the motor, Baldwin dreamed of flying the big 
airship gracefully through the sky, turning, twisting, rising or 
diving as he wished, with a steady purr of power driving the 
craft on its course. Weeks passed, then months; summer, fall 
and winter, without delivery of the motor. Finally Baldwin 
gave the Curtiss plant notice of his arrival in a few days, for 
he wanted action, even if it entailed a trip across the continent 
to the Curtiss plant.” 

Curtiss, though anxious to build the dirigible motor, had 
hesitated to interrupt the order of his small business devoted 
principally to the manufacture of motorcycles. Consequently, 
when Baldwin reached Hammondsport, Curtiss greeted his 
visitor with the surprising information that work had not yet 
begun on the motor. However, the young manufacturer's 
enthusiasm and seemingly sound ideas instantly won the aero- 
naut’s friendship, and the next day the two, with technicians 
from the plant, set out to build the dirigible motor. Through 
the rest of the winter and into the spring a small two-cylinder 
five-horsepower air-cooled motor capable of driving the Bald- 
win airship gradually assumed shape. 

Returning to Oakland with his prize, Baldwin found that 
his mechanics had the dirigible in tiptop shape awaiting in- 
stallation of the motor. He felt new confidence in his ability 
to fly the machine. With a reliable motor, now at hand, the 
huge cigar-shaped gas envelope of varnished Japanese silk, 
fifty-two feet long and seventeen feet in diameter, could be 
driven through the air in any direction at the will of its pilot.” 

31 [bid.; Hatch, Glenn- Curtiss, 41. 
82 Ibid., 43. 
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The motor had to be in perfect balance, situated pre- 
cisely at the center of gravity of the framework beneath the 
gas bag, in order that the operator could control the upward 
or downward angle of the moving craft by moving forward 
or backward along the car. Weeks passed while the Captain 
struggled to establish that “very delicate balance.” Finally 
the work was completed and the airship, named the “Cali- 
fornia Arrow,” was ready for a trial flight. 

On that memorable August 3, 1904, before an assem- 
blage of thousands of curious spectators in Oakland, “Uncle 
Tom,” the grand old man of aeronautics though still in his 
forties, achieved the century-old dream of almost every aero- 
naut. For the first time in the United States a man ascended 
in a lighter-than-air craft, sailed along a predetermined course 
and returned to the point from which he started, while main- 
taining complete control of the craft throughout the flight.“ 

Baldwin and the “California Arrow” arrived in St. Louis 
in September, 1904, more than a month before the aeronautical 
meet of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition was to open the 
last week of October. In the meantime he and his mechanics 
rebuilt the framework of the dirigible and strengthened its 
construction to provide greater safety for the pilot. These 
changes, however, added weight to the machine, and the Cap- 
tain discovered that at 225 pounds he was too heavy to op- 
erate the remodeled craft safely. A. Roy Knabenshue, a Cleve- 
land aeronaut of limited experience, had longed for the chance 
to pilot the dirigible, and when he heard of Baldwin’s plight 
begged for the opportunity to do so. Baldwin realized that 
the younger man, then twenty-nine years old and weighing 
only 130 pounds, could quickly pick up the art of handling 
the big ship, so he agreed.” 

On the first flight of the “California Arrow” at St. Louis 
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BALDWIN’S “CALIFORNIA ARROW” 


The scene is the St. Louis World’s Fair of 1904. A. Roy Knabenshue 
is the man on the catwalk from which the dirigible was operated. 


Knabenshue ascended without difficulty from the aeronautical 
concourse in Forest Park and proceeded to navigate out over 
the fairgrounds, when the motor suddenly stopped. With- 
out power, the big dirigible floated with the prevailing air 
currents; the pilot was unable to alter the direction, nor could 
he valve the gas bag to descend until clear of the residential 
area of the city. Ninety minutes after ascending, Knabenshue 
brought the “California Arrow” to earth on the David Char- 
trad farm, on the Illinois side of the Mississippi a mile and 
a half south of East St. Louis, ten miles from his starting point. 
The airship, deflated and packed on a farm wagon, was car- 
ried back to the fairgrounds by a farmer living near Denver 
Side, who received $10 for his services.” 

Six days later, on October 31, Captain Baldwin attempted 
to pilot the “California Arrow” on a short trial flight. Soon 
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after leaving the ground, following several turns about the 
field, the airship dipped unexpectedly and the nose rammed 
into the ground with sufficient force to disable the propeller. 
Within an hour repairs were completed and the airship 
emerged from the shelter prepared to ascend, this time with 
Knabenshue as pilot. At the command “Let her go!”’ assist- 
ants and handlers cut the guy ropes.” The craft shot upward, 
heading west over the heads of the crowd. A turn of the 
rudder swung the ship around to the south. With a rush of 
speed it raced through the air, but not high enough to clear 
the fence around the concourse. The crowd gasped; someone 
shouted, “It will be dashed to pieces!” But the pilot ad- 
justed the angle of flight, the nose pointed upward, and 
Knabenshue tipped his hat to the wildly yelling crowd as the 
big ship passed above the fence.” 

This momentous flight erased forever the doubts of the 
many persons who hesitated to agree with Baldwin’s faith in 
dirigible flight. In twenty-eight minutes, mainly at a height 
of 2,000 feet, the airship traveled three and a half miles, ex- 
cluding short circular maneuvers, and returned to a landing 
within a hundred feet of its starting position. For nearly 
half the flight the ‘California Arrow’ advanced steadily 
against a headwind of eight miles an hour. This time the 
motor functioned perfectly.” 

On November 1 Knabenshue maneuvered the “Arrow” 
over the western portion of the Exposition grounds and after 
a thirty-six-minute flight alighted in the stadium adjoining the 
aerial concourse before an assembly of 36,000 cheering spec- 
tators.*” This was, according to an announcement by Baldwin, 
the final flight to test the “dirigibility” of the airship; future 
flights would be planned for distances of at least fifteen miles 

87 $t. Louis Globe-Democrat, Nov. 1, 1904. 
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and, providing sufficient gas could be procured along the 
route, Knabenshue would attempt a flight from St. Louis to 
his home in Toledo, Ohio, at the close of the week.” 

However, during a flight the next day the motor stopped 
and the dirigible drifted to a landing on a farm a few miles 
west of St. Louis. Baldwin and Knabenshue decided to tow 
the inflated craft back to the fairgrounds rather than deflate 
it and lose the time needed for reinflation. Near the boundary 
of the grounds, however, overhead trolley wires hung too low 
to permit passage of the airship; consequently Baldwin de- 
cided to hurdle the wires by passing the two tow ropes, one 
at a time, over them. 

Everything would have gone as planned had not some 
of the handlers misunderstood an order to release one of the 
ropes. In the faint light of approaching night the front rope 
was passed over the wires as planned, but before the handlers 
secured it firmly the rear rope was released. Without the re- 
straining ropes the “California Arrow’ shot into the air and 
soon vanished from sight. Miraculously it was recovered the 
following day about sixteen miles northwest of St. Louis with 
only slight damage as a result of this solo flight. But Bald- 
win and his assistants had to deflate the gas bag completely 
and detach it from the rigging before transporting the craft 
back to the aerial concourse.“* This mishap ended the flights 
of the “California Arrow” at the St. Louis World’s Fair. 

After a brief trip to New York Baldwin returned to Oak- 
land to work out improvements on his airship and to stage 
exhibitions on the West Coast. In December, 1904, Knaben- 
shue made a perfect flight of two hours’ duration at Los 
Angeles in the “California Arrow.” By the close of the year 
the ship had completed a total of sixteen flights beginning 
with the one at Oakland on August 3.“ 
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In the next three years Baldwin, Knabenshue and Lincoln 
Beachey completed 170 flights—25 in 1905, 55 in 1906 and 
92 in 1907—in five different airships: the “California Arrow” 
(built 1904), the “City of Los Angeles” and the “City of Port- 
land” (1905), the second “California Arrow” (1906) and 
the “Twentieth Century” (June, 1907). These airships re- 
turned to their starting points under power in 97 per cent of 
all flights.“* 

The San Francisco earthquake of 1906 dealt the Captain 
a staggering blow—the destruction of the first “California 
Arrow,” the “City of Los Angeles” and the “City of Port- 
land,” with his workshop, spherical balloons and equipment. 
Insurance on aircraft was out of the question then, so the full 
burden of the loss of more than $80,000 fell on Baldwin’s 
shoulders.** Fortunately, however, some time before the dis- 
aster he had sent the new ‘California Arrow” to Hammonds- 
port to be equipped with a new motor at the Curtiss plant. 
With his West Coast equipment destroyed, Baldwin decided 
to move his operations to Hammondsport where he would 
have use of the Curtiss plant for experimental work. During 
the next few years.a hangar called ‘The Aerodrome” on the 
shore of Lake Keuka served as his headquarters and work- 
shop.“ 

Pn the fall of 1907 Baldwin appeared in St. Louis with 
the “California Arrow” and the “Twentieth Century” to par- 
ticipate in the first “Aerial Derby” in the United States, a 
feature attraction, along with the Gordon-Bennett balloon 
trophy race, of the St. Louis Exposition. Four airships com- 
peted for prizes totaling $2,500 in a race over a 1.306-mile 
course extending from the airfield to the Blair monument and 
back.’ On the basis of past performance Baldwin was favored 

44 Ibid. 
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to win, but he faced three of the best aeronauts of the time, 
all his former pupils: Lincoln Beachey, Jack Dallas and 
Horace B. Wild. 

On October 23 Baldwin fought a strong side wind to 
complete the flight in 9 minutes 30 seconds, averaging only a 
little over eight miles per hour. The motor of Wild’s “Comet” 
stopped and the powerless ship landed in Forest Park a half 
mile away. Just as Dallas’s ““Stroebel’’ approached the turn 
the drive-chain connecting the motor and the propeller sud- 
denly snapped, leaving his airship also powerless to drift with 
the wind to a landing in an open field. Beachey in the 
“Beachey” traveled over the course in a nearly straight line, 
completing the flight in 7 minutes 15 seconds. A strong head- 
wind forced Baldwin to abandon a second trial before reach- 
ing the monument.“ 

This failure induced Baldwin to attempt to transfer the 
gas envelope of the “California Arrow” to the frame of the 
“Twentieth Century,” propelled by a twenty-horsepower mo- 
tor and two counterrotating propellers, a design capable of 
producing far greater power than the “Arrow.” However, 
the balance could not be adjusted properly and the envelope 
had to be reattached to the old frame. With the restored 
“California Arrow” Baldwin, without the strong wind of the 
first trials, surpassed Beachey’s time by ten seconds. Dallas, 
however, crossed the finish line in 6 minutes 10 seconds, and 
Beachey then covered the course in 4 minutes 40 seconds, a 
record average speed of nearly seventeen miles per hour. Un- 
lucky Wild failed to complete a single trial. 

The Aero Club of St. Louis, sponsor of the race, declared 
Beachey the winner with $1,500 prize money, Dallas second 
with $750 and Baldwin third with $250. Fourteen-year-old 
Cromwell Dixon received a special purse of $375 for flights in 
his ““Skycycle,” a foot-powered, airscrew-driven dirigible.“ 
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Baldwin’s successful construction of an airship for the 
United States Army Signal Corps in 1908, coupled with re- 
ports of Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin’s work in Germany, 
convinced the Captain and a small group of enthusiasts that 
a dirigible passenger service could be established between 
New York and Boston. Charles J. Glidden, a wealthy auto- 
mobile manufacturer, financed the organization of the Ameri- 
can Aerial Navigation Company of Boston to conduct the line, 
but the scheme was abandoned before the company went into 
operation.” The American public was not ready to support 
a passenger airline in 1908, nor for many years thereafter. 

Nevertheless Baldwin tried twice more in the next six 
years to establish such a line. In June, 1910, news of Zeppe- 
lin’s successful demonstration of a passenger-carrying dirigi- 
ble started Baldwin on an unsuccessful search for financial 
backing for a dirigible airline between New York and Chi 
cago. Four years later, as chief engineer for the Connecticut 
Aircraft Company of Boston, Baldwin built a monster dirigi- 
ble for a projected airline between New York and Albany. 
This scheme, however, like its predecessors, failed before the 
company could begin operations.” 

Baldwin returned to exhibition work in the autumn of 
1908 and continued through most of the following season. 
However, his interest in dirigibles declined steadily and with- 
in two years he abandoned them to design and fly airplanes 
similar to the machines produced by Curtiss. The Aerial Ex- 
periment Association, founded in 1907 by Curtiss, Dr. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, F. W. Baldwin, J. A. D. McCurdy and 
Thomas Selfridge “to build a practical aeroplane which will 
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carry a man and be driven through the air by its own power,” 
moved from Badduc, Nova Scotia to Hammondsport in Janu- 
ary, 1908 and set up an experimental workship in the Curtiss 
plant. Baldwin’s curiosity and love of innovations soon led 
to membership in the Association.” 

By the time Baldwin’s work on the government dirigi- 
ble was out of the way Curtiss had begun his rise to fame 
as an aviator. Quite naturally—perhaps almost from habit— 
Baldwin followed the activities of his younger companion and 
on several occasions joined Curtiss on his flights, helping in 
the preparations and offering constant encouragement. Many 
of his dirigible exhibitions in 1909 were made in company 
with Curtiss and his plane. At Chicago’s Hawthorne race 
track each made flights on October 16 and 17 in spite of un- 
favorable winds. On this occasion Curtiss completed the first 
airplane flights in Illinois.” 

In the spring of 1910 Baldwin built the “Red Devil,” a 
pusher-type biplane similar to those built by Curtiss and other 
members of the Aerial Experiment Association. In the next 
five years he achieved fame and some fortune as an aviator, 
with exhibitions in cities and countries where he had per- 
formed balloon ascensions, parachute jumps and dirigible 
flights during the previous thirty years. . 

In the summer of 1914, as Europe prepared for World 
War I, Baldwin went abroad again as an observer to study 
the role of dirigibles and airplanes in warfare. As a result 
of what he saw in Europe he became an outspoken advocate 
of greater emphasis on aircraft as an active and effective arm 
of the military forces.” 

After building a dirigible for the United States Navy in 
"The work of the Aerial Experiment Association is described in Curtiss and 
others, The Curtiss Aviation Book, 37-50. See also Clara Studer, Sky Storming Yankee: 
The Life of Glenn Curtiss (Stackpole Sons, New York, 1937), 87-133, 140-48. 

53 Aeronautics, V (Dec., 1909), 216; Chicago Inter-Ocean, Oct. 18, 1909; Chicago 
Tribune, Oct. 16, 17, 18, 1909. 


54 Thomas S. Baldwin, “Warfare and Aeronautics,” Club Journal, VI (Nov., 
1914), 546. 
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1915 Baldwin assumed charge of the Atlantic Coast Aero- 
nautical Station at Newport News, Virginia, established by 
the Curtiss Aeroplane Company to train Signal Corps Reserve 
flyers. In the spring of 1916, when hostilities on the Mexican 
border appeared imminent, the Aero Club of America, with 
the co-operation of affiliated clubs, civic groups and patriotic 
citizens, created a national aeroplane fund which was used to 
send civilian and military aviators to Newport News for spe- 
cial training directed by Captain Baldwin and a staff of ex- 
pert instructors.” On September 6 the Army announced that 
the Newport News camp would serve as the principal train- 
ing station for military aviators, and within the following few 
months more than a thousand Army aviators were graduated 
from the school.” 

Upon the entry of the United States into the war Baldwin 
volunteered for duty with the aviation section of the Army. 
On April 25, 1917 he was commissioned captain in the Signal 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. He remained at Newport News in 
charge of training until August 31, and was assigned to Akron, 
Ohio, with the aviation section on September 24.% Nine 
months later he was promoted to major in charge of balloon 
inspection for the procurement division of the Air Corps, re- 
taining this post until discharged from active service on Octo- 
ber 25, 1919. 

Major Baldwin then accepted an appointment as district 
manager of balloon inspection and production in the procure- 
ment division of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Akron. He held this position until his death on May 17, 1923 
in Buffalo, New York, while on a business trip.” 

In every phase of aeronautics Baldwin had won recogni- 


55 Flying, V (April, 1916), 123. 

56 Ouincy Herald-W hig, Sept. 11, 1949. 

57 Air Service Journal, I (Aug. 30, 1917), 251, (Sept. 17, 1917), 386; Gardner, 
comp., Who’s Who in American Aeronautics, 22. 

58 Ibid. 

59 Quincy Herald-Whig, Sept. 11, 1949. 





THOMAS SCOTT BALDWIN 


Photo courtesy Mrs. Tom Baldwin, Quincy, Illinois 


CAPTAIN BALDWIN IN His “RED DEVIL” 


The great aeronaut’s career developed from unguided balloons, to 
dirigibles, to this pusher-type biplane which he built in 1910. 


tion as a pioneer and leader. His keen mind developed the 
practical flexible parachute, the non-rigid dirigible capable 
of sustained flight under complete control, and countless in- 
novations and inventions for balloons and airplanes, all of 
importance in the advancement of flight. These achievements, 
unequaled by any other one man, however, were overshadowed 
in significance by the dramatic role of Tom Baldwin the show- 
man, the entertainer. The thousands who applauded his ex- 
ploits as balloonist, parachutist, dirigible pilot and finally 
aviator forgot his name before long, but the idea remained 
that human flight might serve some practical purpose in the 
future. 
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Baldwin and countless hundreds of forgotten aeronauts 


awakened America to air-consciousness. 


Though this re- 


mained almost dormant for years, when the time came it re- 
sponded to the need for public support of air travel. Thomas 
Scott Baldwin was more than just an aeronaut; he was the 
greatest, the “Columbus of the Air.” 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Prof. {Silas M.}] BROOKS, the great 
American Aeronaut, made a success- 
ful ascension at Peoria about 5 P.M. 
on Thursday {July 31, 1856}. He 
had a tent, much like that of a circus, 
which would accommodate five thou- 
sand persons; but it was not filled by 
some four thousand. Prof. B. made 
a speech just before he ascended, giv- 
ing a brief sketch of aeronautics and 
those principles of science which he 
had employed in the sixty successful 
ascents he had made. He said it was 
the smallest audience he had ever had. 

The balloon was the size of a very 
large stack of hay, and of course about 
its shape when made in its usual 
form. Its material consists of the 
best silk fabric, covered with a net 
work of small cords, to which at the 
lower extremity is attached some doz- 
en others half the size of a bed cord. 
These held the balloon to the ground 
while its inflation was in progress. 
When ready, each rope was manned, 
the bags of sand which held the cords 
to the ground were removed, and the 
balloon placed over the car into which 
the aeronaut had entered and firmly 


attached thereto. The car is a basket 
not very unlike a cradle and not more 
than a third larger, to which is at- 
tached hoops and cords, which when 
taut reach the breast of the aerial 
voyager. When all was ready, the 
men at the ropes released their hold, 
and away heavenward the great 
Hercules went. As he rose from the 
ground the Prof. bade his audience 
“good night,” and gracefully and ma- 
jestically ascended, waving his little 
flag in response to the cheers below. 
When about a mile up car and aero- 
naut invisible, and balloon but the 
size of a full moon, his little flag was 
seen waving in the cool realms of 
his upper home. After floating north- 
ward three to four miles, the balloon 
gradually descended, and lighted at 
a favorable place in the woods—com- 
ing near landing in a tree top. The 
aeronaut was back to the city before 
dark, safe and sound. It was alto- 
gether an interesting scene. Prof. B. 
next ascends in Ottawa. The per- 
formances closed with a brilliant dis- 
play of fire-works in the evening.— 
Illinois Gazette {Lacon}, Aug. 2, 1856. 





RAILROAD STRIKERS IN COURT 
Unreported Contempt Cases in Illinois in 1877 


By ELWIN W. SIGMUND 


XPLODING across the most heavily industrialized part 
E of the country during the depths of a long depression, 
the railroad strikes in the summer of 1877 catapulted the 
labor problem permanently into national prominence. The 
brief and bloody series of contests between unorganized wage- 
earners and their corporate employers raised many of the 
significant issues involved in subsequent controversies and de- 
veloped some of the techniques used to settle disputes. One 
technique was forceful intervention by third parties. A pat- 
tern of suppression of strikes—by police, ‘citizens’ commit- 
tees,” special United States deputy marshals, the National 
Guard, and federal troops—persisted for nearly a generation 
on the railroads, and far longer in other industries. 

Even more important were the precedents established in 
the federal courts leading to the labor injunction. In two 
famous decisions handed down at Chicago and Indianapolis, 
Circuit Judge Thomas Drummond held that strikers were 
guilty of contempt of court for interfering with the operation 





Elwin W. Sigmund was director of the Illinois Junior Historian 
program, 1953-1955, and is a candidate for a Ph.D, degree in history 
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of railroads in receivership, and sentenced them to brief terms 
in prison.. While Drummond’s opinions clearly show the 
overriding influence of his social and economic predilections 
upon his conclusions of law,’ the technical basis for his deci- 
sions was the unprecedented view that the strikers had diso- 
beyed the court’s orders to the receivers to operate the rail- 
roads. ‘He would have looked in vain for decisions indicat- 
ing that a judicial command could be disobeyed except by a 
person to whom it was addressed.” 

Several similar contempt cases were decided at Spring- 
field, Illinois, by Drummond’s colleague in the Seventh Cir- 
cuit, District Judge Samuel Hubbel Treat.* The first con- 
tempt case that came before each judge was determined on 
the same day, so neither deserves sole credit for setting a 
precedent. However, Treat failed to write opinions on his 
decisions, thereby relegating them to the near oblivion of 
dusty court records and newspaper files. 

Twenty-six of the strikers brought before Judge Treat 


were arrested in Urbana. All were employees of the Indian- 
apolis, Bloomington and Western Railway (now part of the 
New York Central), which had shops there. The road had 
gone into receivership December 1, 1874, owing back wages 


1 Secor v. Toledo, Peoria and Warsaw Railway, 21 Fed. Cas. 968, 971 (C.C.N.D. 
Ill., two opinions: findiag defendants guilty and imposing sentences, July 31, 1877; 
remitting sentences, Aug. 29, 1877); King et a/. v. Ohio and Mississippi Railway, 14 
Fed. Cas. 539 (C.C. Ind., Aug. 3, 1877). Judge Walter Q. Gresham, District of 
Indiana, disqualified himself from hearing the latter case because of his prominent 
role in suppressing the strikes. 

2For an excellent analysis of the opinions see Walter Nelles, “A Strike and Its 
Legal Consequences—An Examination of the Receivership Precedent for the Labor 
Injunction,” Yale Law Journal, XL (Feb., 1931), 507-54. 

3 [bid., 535, n. 8. 

4The Seventh Circuit includes Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin. Drummond 
(1809-1890) was judge of the District of Illinois (1850-1855), judge of the Northern 
District of Illinois (1855-1869) and Circuit Judge (1869-1884). Gresham (1832- 
1895) was judge of the District of Indiana (1869-1883) and succeeded Drummond 
as Circuit Judge (1884-1893). Samuel Hubbel Treat (1811-1887) served as judge 
of the Southern District of Illinois from its creation in 1855 until his death. In 1877 
the district encompassed all of the state below Peoria. Previously he had been a state 
circuit judge (1839-1841) and justice of the Illinois Supreme Court (1841-1855), 
chief justice the last seven years. He is not to be confused with Samuel Treat (1815- 
1902), judge of the Eastern District of Missouri (1857-1887). See the Dictionary 
of American Biography. 
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for at least a six-month period, and they were still unpaid at 
the time of the strike. Like railroads throughout the country, 
the I.B.&W. had also reduced wages drastically during the 
depression.” 

The strikes of 1877, after firing up in the East on July 
16, steamed westward loaded with the heavy freight of work- 
ers’ grievances and rumbled into Illinois on Monday, July 23. 
Receiver George B. Wright of the I.B.&W. apparently sought 
Drummond’s authorization to raise wages in order to forestall 
a walkout. But on Tuesday the judge told Robert G. Ingersoll, 
attorney for the railroad, that he would review the wage ques- 
tion and see that justice was done only if the employees “would 
attend to their work, and not join the strikers, or violate the 
law. ... He would not yield anything to threats or violence.’ 

On Tuesday night meetings of I.B.&W. firemen, brake- 
men and shopmen at Urbana adopted resolutions demanding 
that the last wage cut be rescinded and that no one be dis- 
charged for serving on any committee of employees. Early 
Wednesday morning, before the deadline set for a reply from 
the company, the strike began. Every train was boarded and 
sidetracked. Although some of the shopmen quit work, very 
few appear to have joined the firemen and brakemen in stop- 
ping trains.’ The strike lasted three days and “was conducted 
in a peaceable manner, without violence, threats, or loud 
noise.* 

During the blockade leading citizens of Urbana at- 
tempted to arrange a settlement. Thursday night the strikers 
agreed to allow passenger trains to run, and a committee also 
went to Indianapolis to confer with 1.B.&W. officials, but ac- 
complished nothing.’ General Superintendent Pease had al- 


5 Champaign County Gazette, Dec. 6, 1876, May 16, Aug. 15, Sept. 26, 1877; 
Inter Ocean {Chicago}, July 26, 1877. 

6 Inter Ocean, July 25, 1877. 

1 Champaign County Gazette, July 25, 1877. 

8 Ibid., Aug. 1, 1877. 

9 Ibid. 
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ready telegraphed the receiver's answer to their demands—a 
repetition of Drummond’s statement to Ingersoll. Pease had 
added a warning that “a strike or other unlawful interference 
with the trains will be a violation of the United States law, 
and the court will be bound to take notice of it and enforce 
the penalty.” 

Strike action in Chicago, East St. Louis, and smaller com- 
munities such as Urbana rapidly paralyzed rail transportation 
in the state, and receivers reacted immediately by calling on 
Drummond for protection. From Chicago as early as Mon- 
day afternoon, July 23, he began instructing marshals in the 
Seventh Circuit to protect roads in receivership and to give 
notice that persons interfering with their operations would be 
subject to summary punishment for contempt. On July 25 he 
directed a general order (in the nature of a writ of assistance ) 
to the marshal of the Northern District of Illinois to safeguard 
all property in the custody of the court. The judge reasoned 
that the marshal could call out a posse to assist him in enforc- 
ing the order, and if that proved inadequate, could seek mili- 
tary aid from the governor or the President. On Drum- 
mond’s advice Judge Treat and District Judge Walter Q. 
Gresham issued similar orders on July 26 to the marshals at 
Springfield and Indianapolis." In Washington that day Presi- 
dent Hayes and Attorney General Charles Devens, with whom 
Drummond and Gresham had been in constant communica- 
tion, decided with cabinet concurrence to urge the same policy 


10 Quoted in Illinois State Register {Springfield}, July 27, 1877. 

11 [bid., July 23, 1877; Inter Ocean, July 24, 25, 26, 27, 1877; Chicago Tribune, 
July 25, 27, 1877; Matilda Gresham, Life of Walter Quintin Gresham (2 vols., Chi- 
cago, 1919), I: 387; Drummond to Attorney General Charles Devens, July 24, 27, 
1877, U. S. Department of Justice, General Records, Northern District of Illinois, 
National Archives. Dept. of Justice correspondence cited hereafter is in the same 
location. The author is indebted to Mr. David T. Burbank, St. Louis, for making 
available a microfilm copy of this and other correspondence noted hereafter as located 
in the National Archives. For Treat’s order see Illinois State Journal {Springfield}, 
July 27, 1877, and U.S. Circuit Court, Southern District of Illinois, General Record of 
Circuit Court (19 vols., 1855-1911, hereafter cited as General Record), IX: 377. 
All the records of the Circuit Court, abolished in 1911, have been transferred from 
Springfield to the Federal Records Center in Chicago. 
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upon judges in other strikebound districts and to provide fed- 
eral troops if necessary to support the marshals.” 

The Urbana strikers may not have learned of all these 
developments, but they surmised certain consequences when 
Tom Halls, an I.B.&W. detective and deputy United States 
marshal, arrived to “take notice’ of the most active participants 
in stopping trains. The strike quickly collapsed. On Satur- 
day, July 28, trains ran without any threat of hindrance while 
a posse headed by Halls and the sheriff stood guard. When 
the I.B.&W. shops opened on Monday, most of the shop force 
was on the job. 

Halls then carefully planned the arrest of the prominent 
strikers. With the co-operation of the sheriff and the mayor 
of Urbana, a number of police and deputy sheriffs were 
secreted in a hotel late Monday morning. On various pre- 
texts Halls lured seventeen strikers inside one by one. They 
were welcomed by the posse and informed of their arrest un- 
der orders from Judge Drummond. Nine more were netted 
on the streets, but eight others on Halls’ list left town in time 
to avoid capture. 

The deputy marshal telegraphed to Drummond for in- 
structions and was told to take the prisoners to Springfield. 
Pease provided a special train which departed in the evening 
with strikers, mayor, sheriff, posse, witnesses and railroad 
officials aboard. The prisoners took everything ‘‘good-humor- 
edly, and most of them expressed the belief that after the 
judge was made acquainted with all the facts in the case he 
would let them off with slight punishment, and in some cases 
with nothing more than a reprimand.’”* Their faith was fool- 
ish and their optimism ignorant. 


12 Ji. State Journal, July 27, 28, 1877; George Frederick Howe, “President 
Hayes’s Notes of Four Cabinet Meetings,” American Historical Review, XXXVII 
(Jan., 1932), 288-89. See also Frederick T. Wilson, “Federal Aid in Domestic 
Disturbances, 1787-1903,” Senate Document No. 263, 67 Cong., 2 Sess. (1922, Serial 
No. 7985), 171-74, 281, 284, 286. Federal judges at Nashville and Cincinnati 
immediately ordered their marshals to protect the St.L. & S.E. and the Ohio and Mis- 
Sissippi Railway, respectively. Inter Ocean, July 28, 1877. 

13 Champaign County Gazette, Aug. 1, 1877. 
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The next morning, July 31, they were taken before Judge 
Treat in a body, charged with contempt of court for “stopping 
obstructing and delaying the running of trains” on the 1.B.& 
W., a railroad in the custody of a receiver ‘by virtue of an 
order heretofore made by this Court... .”** At the request 
of the defendants Treat appointed as their counsel James C. 
Robinson and John Mayo Palmer of Springfield and J. S. Loth- 
rop of Champaign.” District Attorney James A. Connolly 
prosecuted. 

According to the I/linois State Journal, Connolly based 
his case on the testimony of the railroad officials and on the 
resolutions adopted by the strikers, particularly one to the 
effect ‘that the road would not be permitted to operate its 
trains till the price [wage} formerly allowed them was re- 
stored.” Those defendants who took the stand “substantially” 
admitted the acts charged but asserted they had not known 
the railroad was in the hands of a receiver. Furthermore, it 
was established that they had ‘‘attempted no violence or de- 


2716 


struction of property. 
: Defense counsel urged the court to be lenient in view of 
the circumstances of the strike and the fact that the offenders 
might be prosecuted under state law, which provided severe 
penalties for interference with trains.” Connolly replied that 


14 United States v. James Schooley et a/. (C.C.S.D. Ill., Criminal, General No. 
5123, July 31, 1877), General Record, 1X: 379. The file folder for this case is empty 
and it is impossible to determine whether it ever contained any documents. 

15 Robinson, Democratic nominee for governor in 1864, had served five terms 
in Congress (1859-1865, 1871-1875). Palmer, son of Governor John McAuley 
Palmer (1869-1873), was a Democratic state representative in 1877. 

16 J/]. State Journal, Aug. 1, 1877. 

17 The act of June 2, 1877, effective July 1, provided for a fine of not less than 
$20 nor more than $200 and imprisonment for not less than twenty nor more than 
ninety days, for anyone convicted of impeding or obstructing by act or intimidation, 
or conspiring to do so, the regular running of trains or the labor and business of a 
railroad. ‘‘Voluntarily quitting employment,” singly or in concert, was not to be 
construed as a violation of these provisions. (However, the Urbana strikers not only 
had left their jobs but also had boarded and sidetracked trains.) Laws of the State 
of Illinois, 1877 (Springfield, 1877), 168. Under the act of March 19, 1873, the 
penalty for seeking to prevent anyone from working was a fine up to $500. Persons 
combining to deprive an owner or possessor of property of its use and management, 
or to prevent the employment of anyone on terms agreeable to him and the employer, 
were punishable by a fine up to $500 or by imprisonment up to six months. Laws 
of the State of Illinois, 1873-4 (Springfield, 1874), 93. 
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the defendants exhibited intelligence superior to that of “the 
lower class” and therefore should have refrained ‘from the 
course taken by participating [in] the strike....” He argued 
finally ‘that the process and mandate of the Federal Court 
ought to be respected by all parties, without reference to other 
provisions of law.” 

Judge Treat, as reported in the Journal, told the defend- 
ants that they had a right to decide whether to remain in the 
employ of the I.B.&W. but “they had no right to seek to con- 
trol, by an unlawful combination, the running of trains. If 
the company, at the time, had insisted upon their right to con- 
tinue operating the road, in all probability a collision would 
have taken place and murder been committed,” a more serious 
crime than contempt of court.” 

If the newspaper summarized his remarks accurately, the 
judge considered the strikers guilty of criminal conspiracy. 
However, they were before him only on a charge of criminal 
contempt. He held them guilty and treated them to ninety 
days in jail. 

The judge’s comments also implied that the defendants 
were entirely responsible for the stoppage of trains. In fact, 
the day before the workers struck, I.B.&W. officials halted an 
eastbound train at Urbana, announcing that no passenger 
trains would run to Indianapolis until a strike at that railroad 
center had ended. Earlier the company had ordered its agents 
to refuse freight destined for points east of the Indiana cap- 
ital.” Treat’s conjectures concerning a “‘collision’”’ and ‘“‘mur- 
der” had already been disproved by the complete absence of 
opposition when Halls and his posse “insisted” on moving 
trains. 

During the ten days following the conviction of the 
Urbana strikers, Judge Treat decided a series of contempt 


18 J], State Journal, Aug. 1, 1877. 
19 Ibid. Italics added. 
20 Champaign County Gazette, July 25, 1877. 
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cases involving alleged interference with the operations of the 
St. Louis and Southeastern Railway (now part of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville). In Illinois the road ran from East St. 
Louis through Mt. Vernon, McLeansboro and Carmi, with a 
branch line from McLeansboro through Equality to Shawnee- 
town. There were shops at Mt. Vernon. 

Late in 1874 the company had gone into receivership, and 
since September 2, 1876, James Harrison Wilson had been 
receiver. Wilson was a native of Shawneetown. An army 
engineer at the outbreak of the Civil War, he had served for 
a time on Grant's staff and developed into a brilliant cavalry 
general.” He had resigned from the army at the end of 1870 
to build railroads. As one of the promoters of the St.L.&S.E. 
and partner in the firm of contractors that constructed the 
lines in Illinois,” he had been a director or vice-president 
of the company almost continuously prior to becoming re- 
ceiver.”* 

In St. Louis and East St. Louis railroad workers struck at 


midnight Sunday, July 22. Earlier in the day Wilson had 
written to Secretary of the Interior Carl Schurz: “... In my 
opinion, the fight might just as well be made mow as at any 
time. ... I am managing property now in the Custody of the 
U.S. Courts, and I shall certainly not permit my employees 
to fix their own rate of wages, nor dictate to me in any manner 


21 He rose from second lieutenant in 1861 to brevet major general of volunteers 
by October, 1864, a few weeks after his twenty-seventh birthday. See Dictionary of 
American Biography. 

22 Wilson’s autobiography, almost wholly devoted to military reminiscences, 
includes a brief description of his business activities. James Harrison Wilson, Under 
the Old Flag (2 vols., New York and London, 1912), II: 381-83, 389-400. Of his 
civilian pursuits, the one that gave him “the greatest satisfaction” was building the 
StL. & S.E. Ibid., UW: 542. 

23 A large quantity of correspondence pertaining to affairs of the St.L. & S.E. is 
preserved in the James H. Wilson Papers, Bender Collection, Colorado State His- 
torical Society, Denver (microfilm copy in Illinois State Historical Library, Spring- 
field). Unfortunately there is nothing on the railroad strikes of 1877. Lists of 
officers and directors of the St.L. & S.E. are printed in the first through sixth Annual 
Report of the Railroad and Warehouse Commission of the State of Illinois, 1871-1876 
(Springfield, 1872-1876). Wilson was receiver only of that part of the railroad 
in Illinois and Indiana; receiver of the lines in Kentucky and Tennessee was St. John 


Boyle. 
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what my policy shall be.”** That night Wilson wired Schurz 
news of the strike; the telegram was referred to Secretary of 
War George W. McCrary, who next morning ordered troops 
withdrawn from western forts to reinforce the small garrison 
at St. Louis.” Wilson also appealed promptly to Judge Drum- 
mond and Governor Shelby M. Cullom of Illinois for pro- 
tection. Cullom transmitted the appeal to sheriffs along the 
route of the St.L.&S.E., instructing them to enforce the law 
and protect property rights.” 

Wilson told Drummond that he and the other railroad 
managers were “unalterably opposed to any concession . . . to 
organized violence” (as he characterized the strike) and as- 
serted that the United States marshal backed by federal troops 
would be needed to handle an anticipated “riotous outbreak.” 
He claimed that employees of the St.L.&S.E. did not desire 
to join the walkout but ceased work when “intimidated” by 
strikers from other lines.” On Monday afternoon the judge 
telegraphed orders to United States Marshal Edward R. Roe 
at Springfield to go to East St. Louis to provide protection and 
to obtain the names of those interfering with the road so that 
they might be punished later. Roe conferred first with Cullom 
about the possibility of assistance from the Illinois National 
Guard. They agreed that if such aid proved necessary, a 
force large enough to overcome all opposition should be sent. 
Tuesday morning Roe went to East St. Louis to consult with 
Wilson and investigate conditions.” 


24 Wilson to Schurz, July 22, 1877, Carl Schurz Papers, Library of Congress. 
The author is indebted to Mr. Burbank for making available photostats of Wilson's 
communications to Schurz contained in these papers; photostats are now also in Ill. 
State Hist. Lib. 

25 Wilson to Schurz, July 22, 1877, copy enclosed in Acting Secretary of the 
Interior S. Bell to McCrary, July 23, 1877; Assistant Adjutant General Thomas M. 
Vincent to Brigadier General John Pope, July 23, 1877, U.S. War Dept., Records 
of Adjutant General’s Office, National Archives. Cited hereafter as A.G.O. Records. 

26 Cullom’s telegram to Sheriff James M. Blades of Hamilton County, July 23, 
1877, is quoted in the McLeansboro Times, July 28, 1877. 

27 Quoted in Gresham, Life of Gresham, 1: 385-86. See also Wilson’s sworn 
petition to Drummond, July 24, 1877, copy enclosed in Drummond to Devens, July 
25, 1877, Dept. of Justice, Gen. Records, N.D. Ill. Bluford Wilson, the receiver's 
brother and attorney, also signed and undoubtedly drafted the petition. 

28 Gresham, Life of Gresham, 1: 387; Ill. State Register, July 23, 1877; Ill. State 
Journal, July 24, 1877; Inter Ocean, July 24, 1877. 
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Masses of strikers were preventing the departure of 
freight trains and beginning to obstruct passenger traffic, al- 
though permitting mail cars to continue. As yet there had 
been no violence or destruction of property, and Mayor John 
Bowman refused to arrest strikers as Wilson requested. Roe 
and Wilson reported to Judge Drummond by telegram that 
an effective posse could not be raised in the East St. Louis 
area because of popular sympathy for the strikers and that no 
military force was available. The judge relayed the report 
to Devens for the information of President Hayes, and the 
Attorney General replied that “every effort shall be made to 
execute the process of the court.” Roe returned to Springfield 
on Wednesday, July 25, on one of the few trains out of East 
St. Louis.” 

Late Wednesday morning Wilson telegraphed to Roe and 
Cullom that strikers from East St. Louis were attempting to 
close the railroad shops at Mt. Vernon. Again he demanded 
protection. In a second telegram Wilson asked Roe to ap- 
point Charles W. Pavey and Thomas S. Casey of Mt. Vernon 
special deputy marshals. Roe complied.” Casey was a locally 
prominent lawyer and politician who had participated in the 
organization of the St.L.&S.E. and had been a director of the 
company.” Pavey commanded the Third Brigade of the IIli- 
nois National Guard, soon to be called to active duty. Their 
appointments probably prevented a walkout of the shopmen. 
The strikers’ delegation that came to talk to the shop workers 
was told by L. B. Salisbury, superintendent of rolling stock, 
that the employees were free to quit if they wished but that 
those who remained at work would be protected. At noon 


29 Il. State Journal, July 25, 26, 1877; Inter Ocean, July 25, 26, 1877; Wilson 
to Schurz, July 24, 1877 (two telegrams), Schurz Papers; Drummond to Devens, 
July 24, 1877, Dept. of Justice, Gen. Records, N.D. Ill.; Devens to Drummond, July 
24, 1877, Dept. of Justice, Gen. Records, Judges and Clerks of U.S. Courts, Letter 
Book No. 1, p. 263 (cited hereafter as Letter Book No. 1). 

30 [1]. State Journal, July 26, 1877; Ill. State Register, July 25, 1877. 

31 William Henry Perrin, ed., History of Jefferson County, Illinois (Chicago, 
1883), 167, 214-15. See also note 23 above. 
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the shopmen voted to strike at six o’clock; when the time came, 
however, they held another meeting and reversed their deci- 
sion.” 

The first arrests for interference with the St:L.&S.E. were 
made near McLeansboro on Thursday, July 26,» by Sheriff 
James M. Blades and railroad detective James Skiles, who 
caught three men—ironically not railroad workers—who had 
sidetracked a freight train. The offenders were tried by the 
McLeansboro police magistrate and released—partly, it seems, 
out of resentment toward the railroad.** Meanwhile Wilson 
had been informed of the proceedings. At his request Roe 
appointed Blades and Skiles special deputy marshals with 
authority to hold the trio for contempt prosecutions (in ac- 
cordance with the orders that Judges Drummond and 
Treat had issued to Roe). Skiles took the prisoners to 
Springfield.* 

At St. Louis, Colonel Jefferson C. Davis was quartering 
the army reinforcements at the arsenal and barracks, since his 
orders were to guard only federal property until state officials 
requested, and the President sanctioned, use of the troops to 
“suppress insurrection against state law.” As soon as the reg- 
ulars began arriving on July 24, Wilson advocated stationing 
them in the “center” of the city or in East St. Louis. The next 
day, as the strike affected other points on the St.L.&S.E., he 
offered the War Department free transportation for any troops 
and munitions sent to St. Louis via Nashville, the southern 
terminus of the railroad. Since no detachments from posts 
in the South were en route to St. Louis, this inducement for 


82 Chicago Tribune, July 26, 1877; Inter Ocean, July 26, 1877. 

88 Bitterness toward the St.L. & S.E. and its promoters resulted from the $825,000 
debt that various counties, townships and municipalities had saddled upon themselves 
by issuing bonds to aid its construction. The bonds bore seven, eight and ten per 
cent interest, but the stock obtained in exchange had never paid a dividend and was 
practically worthless in view of the foreclosure suit pending against the railroad. See 
Second Annual Report of the Railroad and Warehouse Commission of the State of 
Illinois, 1872, pp. 346-47, 355. 

34 Golden Era {McLeansboro], July 27, 1877; McLeansboro Times, July 28, 1877; 
Ill. State Journal, July 27, 29, 1877. 
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the army to break the strike by sweeping the entire length of 
the line was ignored.” 

Roe therefore named additional special deputy marshals 
to protect the St.L.&S.E. on Friday, July 27, probably at Wil- 
son’s request.” The most important appointee was the re- 
ceiver’s younger brother, Bluford Wilson, who had cut his eye- 
teeth on the legal problems of organizing the railroad and 
served on its board of directors for several years.” He had 
been United States district attorney at Springfield from 1869 
to 1874 and then Solicitor of the Treasury Department, re- 
turning to Springfield in 1876 to practice law." He counted 
the St.L.&S.E. among his clients. On July 27 Bluford had been 
in St. Louis for‘several days assisting his brother. 

Other special deputy marshals appointed that day in- 
cluded Joseph J. Castles and Michael K. Lawler at Equality 
and John M. Crebs at Carmi.*° They were empowered to ar- 
rest anyone unlawfully interfering with the St.L.&S.E. in their 
presence.’ Apparently they had no occasion to make arrests, 


36 Adjutant General Edward D. Townsend to Pope, July 24, 1877; McCrary to 
Townsend, July 24, 1877; Wilson to Schurz, July 24, 1877, forwarded to McCrary; 
Wilson to McCrary, July 25, 1877, A.G.O. Records. 

36 T1], State Register, July 27, 1877; Ill. State Journal, July 28, 1877. 

37 See note 23 above. 

38 No doubt Bluford benefited from President Grant's friendship for James H. 
Wilson. Unfortunately for Bluford’s political career, however, in Washington he 
helped uncover and prosecute the Whisky Ring; the Grant administration did not 
appreciate this public service. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, A History of the United 
States Since the Civil War (5 vols., New York, 1917-1937), III: 145-59. See also 
Joseph Wallace, Past and Present of the City of Springfield and Sangamon County, 
Illinois (2 vols., Chicago, 1904), II: 916-21; American Biography: A New Cyclopedia 
(New York, 1917-1933), XXV: 42-46. 

39 Castles was a director, former vice-president, and one of the organizers of the 
StL. & S.E. See note 23 above. Lawler, a brigadier general of volunteers in 
the Civil War, was an old friend of the Wilsons. Bluford had served on his 
staff at times in the war and had tried to help him obtain a federal patronage 
position in 1875 when Lawler, a Democrat, wanted some “trimens” to supplement 
his “rations.” For his service as deputy marshal, Lawler received a pass on the rail- 
road. Bluford Wilson to Lawler, Feb. 13, 1875; James H. Wilson to Lawler, Aug. 2, 
1877, Michael K. Lawler Papers, Southern Illinois University Library, Carbondale 
(microfilm copy in Ill. State Hist. Lib.). See also J. T. Dorris, “Michael Kelly Lawler: 
Mexican and Civil War Officer,” Jour. Ill. State Hist. Soc. (Winter, 1955), 366-401. 
Crebs, a colonel of volunteers in the Civil War, was the leading lawyer in Carmi, owned 
considerable property, and had twice been elected to Congress. History of White 
County, Illinois (Chicago, 1883), 318, 414. 

. 40 Edward R. Roe to Lawler and Castles, July 27, 1877, telegram (copy), Lawler 
apers. 
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but with the defense of the eastern flank entrusted to them, 
attention could be concentrated on a counterattack against the 
strikers at the western end of the line. 

Receiver Wilson had wired Schurz on July 26: “Time 
has come when president should stamp out mob now rampant. 

The law can be found for it after order is restored.” 
The same day Marshal H. W. Leffingwell of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Missouri, at the direction of Judge Samuel Treat,” had 
asked Devens for authority to obtain aid from Colonel Davis.** 
The Attorney General, however, with a greater regard for 
legal nicety than Wilson professed, informed Leffingwell and 
Roe early on July 27 that there were essential prerequisites: 
“If writs of assistance are issued to put the Receivers of the 
United States Courts in the possession of their property . . ., 
the United States troops will be ordered to aid you or your 
posse, if you report it necessary.’’** 

Deputy Marshal Charles S. Roe then went to St. Louis 
to co-ordinate action with Leffingwell, carrying notices to be 
posted in East St. Louis on the property of the St.L.&S.E. and 
another line in receivership, the Ohio and Mississippi Railway. 
The notices recited the court order of July 26 requiring the 
marshal to protect those properties and referred to the deci- 
sion of Hayes and the cabinet to support marshals with the 
full power of the federal government.“ 

Late in the morning of July 27 Davis received orders to 
report on the situation for the information of Hayes. At noon 
Judge Treat of Missouri telegraphed the President seeking 
approval for Davis to aid Leffingwell, but Hayes did not reply. 


41 Wilson to Schurz, July 26, 1877, Schurz Papers. Italics added. 

42 See note 4 above. 

43 Samuel Treat to Devens, July 27, 1877, Dept. of Justice, Gen. Records, Eastern 
District of Missouri. 

44 Quoted in Ill. State Journal, July 28, 1877. Devens sent this dispatch before 
receiving Drummond's wire containing the text of the orders issued at Chicago on 
July 25 and at Indianapolis and Springfield on July 26. See Drummond to Devens, 
July 27, 1877, Dept. of Justice, Gen. Records, N.D. Ill. Judge Treat of Missouri ap- 
parently did not issue a similar order until July 27. Leffingwell to Devens, July 27, 
1877, t. of Justice, Gen. Records, E. D. Mo. 

45 Ill, State Journal, July 28, 1877. 
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During the afternoon and evening the judge, Deputy Marshal 
Roe, Governor John S. Phelps of Missouri, Mayor Henry 
Overstolz of St. Louis, and no doubt the Wilsons and the rail- 
road managers, all urged Davis to act—and in particular, to 
send a force into East St. Louis “to prevent violence and open 
commerce.” Bluford Wilson assured officials in Springfield 
that the regulars could easily be moved into East St. Louis; 
but Cullom, with the army already on duty in Chicago at his 
behest, wanted to avoid another call for federal assistance.“ 
So he ordered the Second and Third Brigades of the Illinois 
National Guard to the scene. 

Davis’s report reached the War Department at 10 P.M. 
and was relayed to Hayes. Davis believed that by morning, 
without any aid from him, “law and order” would be estab- 
lished in St. Louis by three thousand militia organized by 
Mayor Overstolz and a Committee of Safety (of which Re- 
ceiver Wilson was a member) and supplied with weapons 
from the state arsenal. While use of troops in East St. Louis 
would provide “moral support’ for the Missouri authorities, 
Davis had been advising those clamoring for the army to break 
the strike, not to call for help until their own resources were 
wholly exhausted.“ 

About an hour later the Western Union office in Washing- 
ton received a querulous, repetitious telegram to the Attorney 
General from Judge Treat of Missouri. Roe and Leffingwell, 
he said, were ready and waiting to act, armed with proper 
warrants. “... Nothing is wanting to rescue from pressing 
and impending peril the property in possession of U.S. re- 
ceivers except the needed order for . . . Davis to aid the U. S. 
marshals. . . .” A wire from Leffingwell repeated the request. 
From Springfield Marshal Roe telegraphed that Judge Drum- 
mond was insisting that he execute the court order to free the 


46 Tbid.; Ill. State Register, July 27, 1877; Townsend to Davis, July 27, 1877; 
Davis to Townsend, July 27, 1877, A:G.O. Records; Samuel Treat to Devens, July 27, 
1877, Dept. of Justice, Gen. Records, E.D. Mo. 

a Davis to Townsend, July 27, 1877; Townsend to Hayes, July 27, 1877, A.G.O. 
Records. 
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tailroads in receivership from “all obstructions . . . by mobs” 
and was directing him to ask for military assistance.“* Devens 
did not see these late dispatches immediately. It seems rea- 
sonable to assume that, had they been sent earlier in the day, 
the Attorney General would have responded affirmatively, as 
he did promptly after reading them the next morning.“ 

Some time during the night, apparently without the 
“needed order” from Washington, Davis was persuaded to 
provide aid to the marshals; and early Saturday morning, July 
28, about three hundred regulars crossed the river to East St. 
Louis to guard the railroads in receivership.” Governor 
Cullom, Marshal Roe, District Attorney Connolly and other 
officials arrived shortly thereafter by special train. Within 
the next few hours approximately one thousand state troops 
poured into the city. Trains were soon moving out of East 
St. Louis under armed escort and the blockade was broken 
less than twenty-four hours after the appearance of the mili- 
tary. Then, with the aid of detectives, the deputy marshals 
and national guards sought to apprehend the leading strikers. 
The state troops were withdrawn from the city on July 31, 
and the regulars left a day or two later.” 

The largest group of those arrested for interfering with 
the St.L.&S.E. came before Judge Treat of Illinois on August 
4. In the first case, involving a single defendant, a nolle 
prosequi was entered.” In the second case,” four of the nine 


48 Samuel Treat to Devens, July 27, 1877; Leffingwell to Devens, July 27, 1877, 
Dept. of Justice, Gen. Records, E.D. Mo.; Edward R. Roe to Devens, July 27, 1877, 
Dept. of Justice, Gen. Records, S.D. Ill. 

49 Devens to Samuel Treat, July 28, 1877, Letter Book No. 1, pp. 264-65; Devens 
to Edward R. Roe, July 28, 1877; Devens to Leffingwell, July 28, 1877 (two tele- 
grams), Dept. of Justice, Gen. Records, Instruction Book G, 390, 391; Ill. State 
Register, July 28, 1877. 

50 Cf. Wilson, “Federal Aid in Domestic Disturbances,” 174. David T. Burbank, 
“The St. Louis General Strike of 1877” (MS) concludes that pressure from Receiver 
Wilson was probably “more important than any other single factor.” 

51 J/]. State Journal, July 29, Aug. 2, 1877; Ill. State Register, July 28, 1877; 
Biennial Report of the Adjutant-General of Illinois, 1877-1878 (Springfield, 1878), 
111-13. 

52 United States v. Harry Wright (C.C.S.D. IIl., Criminal, Gen. No. 5127, Aug. 
4, 1877), General Record, 1X: 382. 

58 United States v. Andrew Crawford et al. (C.C.S.D. Ill., Criminal, Gen. No. 
5128, Aug. 4, 1877), ibid., IX: 382-83. 
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accused had been named in an affidavit sworn to by James H. 
Wilson. It listed fourteen men who allegedly had “aided, 
directed and controlled” a mob of strikers that forcibly seized 
the St.L.&S.E. property in East St. Louis about July 25 and 
drove the employees from their work by “threats intimida- 
tion and violence. ...” Inserted between the lines, in the 
manner of an afterthought, was the allegation that those 
named “were conspiring together for the said unlawful pur- 
pose.” Several were identified as employees of various rail- 
roads, but none as etnployees of the St.L.&S.E. Treat had 
ordered their attachment for contempt.” 

Twenty-seven witnesses had been subpoenaed to testify 
for the government.” Bluford Wilson handled the prosecu- 
tion because Connolly and the assistant district attorney were 
absent. James C. Robinson again appeared as defense counsel, 
with aid from Mayor Bowman of East St. Louis.” 

After testimony, nolle prosequis were entered as to three 
of the accused. The type of evidence against them is indicated 
by the account in the I//inois State Journal, a paper antago- 
nistic to the strikers. One had been arrested by the national 
guards “while making a speech in favor of the strike.” 
Another, the city marshal of East St. Louis, on July 24 had 
allegedly “‘signed and issued a proclamation for the assem- 
bling of a company [of municipal militia} . . . to repel for- 
eign [presumably federal} troops, . . . but there was no testi- 
mony that he personally participated in the stoppage of 
trains....” The six remaining defendants, including the 
four named in Wilson’s affidavit, either had been members 
of the strikers’ “executive committee” or had interfered with 
trains. 

Robinson argued that the accused had not been aware 
of the offense they were committing or that the St.L.&S.E. 


54 Affidavit of James H. Wilson, July 31, 1877, U.S. v. Crawford et al. The 
entire affidavit is in Wilson’s hand. 

55 Subpoenas, Aug. 1, 2, 4, 1877, U.S. v. Crawford et al. 

56 Jj]. State Journal, Aug. 5, 1877. 
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was under court protection. But Judge Treat said they must 
have known “they were breaking the law, and had no right 
to conspire to effect a suspension of travel.”*’ He held them 
guilty of criminal contempt and sentenced them to ninety days 
in jail. 

In the third case determined that day, Treat made the 
same finding and imposed the same ninety-day sentence on the 
three men who had sidetracked the train at McLeansboro.” 

On August 7 he heard another contempt case, relating to 
the canceled strike of the Mt. Vernon shopmen. An affidavit 
sworn to by L. B. Salisbury alleged that A. M. Rupert, a fire- 
man, had conspired with two other employees of the St.L.& 
S.E. to induce the shop workers to strike and had also at- 
tempted to seize a passenger train. The affidavit quoted tele- 
grams allegedly sent by Rupert to the strikers’ executive com- 
mittee in East St. Louis asking for assistance. Treat had 
ordered attachment of the three accused, but only Rupert and 
one other named Downey had been arrested by August 6. 
The charge against Downey was dismissed on motion of the 
district attorney. The judge assured Rupert’s future good 
behavior by freeing him under $500 recognizance to answer 
to the contempt charge at the pleasure of the court.” 

Treat disposed of the last two contempt cases on August 
10. The defendant in the first case, arrested in East St. Louis 
on July 31, had been free on $1,500 bond. He appeared with 
a petition signed by twenty-one friends, one of them a special 
deputy marshal, urging dismissal of the charge on the ground 
that he had not participated in the strike. The case was dis- 


missed.”° 


57 Ibid. 

58 United States v. Joseph Alden e¢ al. (C.C.S.D. Ill., Criminal, Gen. No. 5129, 
Aug. 4, 1877), General Record, IX: 383. 

59 Affidavit of L. B. Salisbury, July 31, 1877; Attachment, Aug. 1, 1877; United 
States v. A. M. Rupert et a/. (C.C.S.D. Ill., Criminal, Gen. No. 5130, Aug. 7, 1877), 
General Record, 1X: 385. 

6° Recognizance to Answer, Aug. 1, 1877; Petition, Aug. 7, 1877; United States v. 
Daniel Burke (C.C.S.D. Ill., Criminal, Gen. No. 5131, Aug. 10, 1877), General 
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The final case was based on an affidavit sworn to by 
James Skiles, alleging that Charles Talley, Fred Baker, and 
Al Tankesley had disabled two St.L.&S.E. locomotives in East 
St. Louis on July 28 by removing essential parts. Baker's name 
was crossed out in the body of the affidavit but reappeared in 
the appended list of witnesses. The logical inference is sup- 
ported by the fact that Talley and Tankesley pleaded guilty, 
the only strikers to do so. They were sentenced to serve the 
standard ninety days of purgation in the county jail at Mt. 
Vernon, their home town.” 

Skiles finally caught up with two other East St. Louis 
strikers who had allegedly interfered with the St.L.&S.E. and 
brought them to Springfield on August 16. By this time Treat 
had adjourned the Circuit Court until September, so only a 
preliminary hearing was held by the United States commis- 
sioner. Each of the accused was put under $1,000 bond to 
answer for his good behavior.” 

During August, friends and relatives of the prisoners cir- 
culated petitions for their release in Urbana, East St. Louis 
and Mt. Vernon. Among the signers were officials of the 
I.B.&W. and the St.L.&S.E.," who apparently concluded that 
the strikers had been sufficiently impressed with the gravity 
of their offense. This benevolent action may have been sug- 
gested by Judge Drummond, who as early as August 7 wrote 
to Devens that he was considering “whether, if it shall ap- 
pear at the end of a month, that the object has been accom- 
plished which we have mainly had in view—to prevent similar 
interference hereafter, it may not be wise to remit the re- 


Record, 384. The case is entered in the record under date of August 7 but with a 
marginal notation of August 10; the latter date is confirmed by the Chicago Tribune, 
Aug. 11, 1877. 

61 Affidavit of James Skiles, Aug. 2, 1877; United States v. Charles Talley and 
Al Tankesley (C.C.S.D. Ill., Criminal, Gen. No. 5132, Aug. 10, 1877), General 
Record, 1X: 384-85. This case is also entered in the record under date of August 7 
but must have been heard on August 10; see J//. State Journal, Aug. 10, 11, 13, 1877; 
Chicago Tribune, Aug. 11, 1877. 

62 J/]. State Journal, Aug. 17, 18, 1877. 

63 [bid., Aug. 30, 1877; Champaign County Gazette, Aug. 15, 1877; Chicago 
Tribune, Sept. 4, 1877. 
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mainder of the penalty.”** On August 29 and 31 Drummond 
and Gresham released the strikers convicted at Chicago and 
Indianapolis,” and Treat followed their example when he 
reconvened the court on September 3. 

The twenty-nine prisoners in the county jail at Springfield 
were each freed on $500 recognizance requiring their promise 
to obey for one year all laws of the United States and to re- 
frain during the same period from any interference with prop- 
erty in control of the federal courts or in custody of persons 
appointed by the courts. Treat also released unconditionally 
the two strikers confined at Mt. Vernon and six Urbana strik- 
ers who had been transferred from Springfield to the Cham- 
paign County jail.” 

The contempt prosecutions in the Southern District of 
Illinois, as elsewhere in the Seventh Circuit in 1877, played 
an insignificant part in ending the railroad strikes. Arrests 
of strikers were not made until after troops arrived at East 
St. Louis or until after a deputy marshal’s posse began guard 
duty at Urbana. Certainly the major factor in breaking the 
strikes was armed force. What purpose, then, was served by 
the prosecutions? 

Since the strikers were presumed to be guilty of criminal 
conspiracy and other violations of law, but were not proved 
guilty in a jury trial, the contempt convictions had the effect 
of punishing alleged lawbreakers without due process.” It is 
clear, however, that the main purpose of the prosecutions was 
not to punish a few strikers for their supposed crimes regard- 
less of the requirements of criminal procedure, but rather to 


64 Drummond to Devens, Aug. 7, 1877, Dept. of Justice, Gen. Records, N.D. IIL; 
see also Devens to Drummond, Aug. 13, 1877, Letter Book No. 1, p. 267. 

65 Chicago Tribune, Aug. 30, Sept. 1, 1877. 

66 General Record, IX: 388-89. The Urbana strikers had been transferred to 
relieve severe overcrowding in the ancient Sangamon County jail. I//. State Journal, 
Aug. 1, 10, 1877. 

67 For a contemporary expression of this view see I/]. State Register, Aug. 3, 1877, 
which caustically criticized Judge Drummond (and by implication Judge Treat) for 
“manifest usurpation of authority” in using the contempt power to punish strikers 
accused of crimes, thereby depriving them of their constitutional rights and “inter- 
fering with the criminal justice of the state” of Illinois. 
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teach a lesson to railroad labor in general. And it was not the 
lesson prated by the press and embalmed in the court records 
—due respect for the federal judicial power. 

The receivers and the judges wanted to convince the 
workers that any strike action would bring swift retribution. 
Under the guise of upholding the authority of the federal 
courts, and openly by discharging and blacklisting strikers, the 
railroads in receivership aimed to intimidate their employees 
into reluctance to resort to the strike weapon in the future. 
Temporarily the intimidation succeeded. 





FUNK MEMORIAL AT RESEARCH ACRES 


By HELEN M. CAVANAGH 


ESEARCH ACRES, ten miles south of Bloomington and 

five miles northwest of Funks Grove, was selected as the 

first site in Illinois for commemoration by the Corn Founda- 
tion of Michigan State University. 

Appropriately mounted on a huge granite boulder from 
the Funk farm, the bronze plaque from the Corn Foundation 
admirably describes both the purposes and the contributions 
of the Funk family: 


RESEARCH ACRES 


This tract of Prairie has been permanently set aside by the Funk Family 
for Agricultural Research. Here privately and publicly supported Corn 
Improvement work has been done continuously for more than fifty years 
which in terms of duration and contribution to Corn Farming is unique on 
this continent. Work done here has contributed notably to Bringing the 
Benefits of Hybrid Corn to Farmers in the United States, Canada and Europe. 

Research Acres is part of the 25,000 acres of prairie land 
acquired by the farsighted pioneer Isaac Funk between 1824 
and 1865. Grass and corn grown on these lands helped feed 
the livestock which he and his eight sons marketed in the East, 
in Galena and in Chicago. One of these sons, LaFayette, in- 
herited the northeastern part of his father’s original hold- 
ings where he retained for many years bluegrass fields for his 
cattle. He was an able member of the Illinois State Board of 
Agriculture and a director of the Chicago Union Stockyards 
for many years. His son, Eugene Duncan Funk, Sr., turned 
his attention to the improvement of corn and in 1892 set aside 
a part of Research Acres for his work with “Corn Families.” 

For more than fifty years these acres and other areas of 
Funk land have been the scene of study of the corn plant in 
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HELEN M. CAVANAGH 


AT DEDICATION OF RESEARCH ACRES MARKER 


Among the approximately five hundred persons who attended the dedi- 
cation of the Corn Foundation plaque at Research Acres on August 2, 1955 
were, left to right, LaFayette Funk, D. B. Varner, Theodore Funk, K. T. 
Payne, James R. Holbert, Paul A. Funk and Eugene D. Funk, Jr. 


order to improve it. Dr. James R. Holbert, in charge of the 


federal field station established here by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in 1918, continued the difficult as- 
signment received from E. D. Funk, Sr., “to breed a better 
variety of corn than ever before known.” From these co- 
operative studies came important contributions to corn grow- 
ing and American agriculture. Research Acres can justly be 
called a cradle of commercial hybrid corn in the corn belt. 
Thousands have visited Research Acres observing de- 
velopments in the extensive agricultural research program car- 
ried on by Funk Brothers Seed Company; many return year 
after year. The dirt farmer, the educator, the scientist. and 
the commercial leader exchange ideas. Visitors view improve- 
ments in clovers, alfalfa, soybeans, oats and wheat as well as 
in corn. They learn of the latest advances and help to inter- 
pret them in individual communities. They have often taken 
away with them something of the calm and quiet inspiration 
caught so significantly in a well selected poem recited by Mrs, 
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Eugene D. Funk, Sr., affectionately known as “Mother Funk.” 
Eugene D. Funk, Jr., his brothers LaFayette, Paul and Theo- 
dore, with Dr. Holbert as their able general manager, con- 
tinue to go forward in keeping with the best ideas derived 
from past activities at Research Acres. 

Dr. D. B. Varner, Vice-President of Off-Campus Educa- 
tion at Michigan State University, spoke for the Corn Founda- 
tion at the dedication of the plaque on August 2, 1955. He 
described the event as a tribute to men, to ideas and to the co- 
operative effort of industry, education and government. Dr. 
Kenyon T. Payne, head of the Michigan State agronomy de- 
partment, told of the organization of the Foundation several 
years ago to create a library on the history of corn and establish 
a museum of corn culture. 

The Corn Foundation erected its first marker in 1953 in 
memory of botanist William J. Beal, who served for fifty years 
on the agricultural staff at Michigan State. He was the first 
(1877) to cross-fertilize corn for the express purpose of in- 
creasing yield through hybrid vigor. 

The memorial at Research Acres is the second to be erected 
by the Foundation. Its dedication was one of the features of 
the mid-summer meeting of the Funk Hybrid Corn Organiza- 
tion, which drew associate breeders from many states and 
Canada. Eugene D. Funk, Jr., in accepting the plaque on be- 
half of the Funk family and Funk organization, significantly 
said: 

We pay honor to the past and yet have still greater things to do for 
the future. We must not fail to go forward and continue to build on the 
foundation of the past for the agricultural people of the United States and 
foreign countries. 


1 For further information about Isaac Funk see Funk of Funk’s Grove (Panta- 
gtaph Printing Co., Bloomington, 1952), by Dr. Helen M. Cavanagh, Illinois State 
Normal University. 


























LINCOLNIANA NOTES 


LINCOLN BEFORE A NEW YORK AUDIENCE 


When Lincoln left Springfield for Congress in 1847 he 
rented his home at Eighth and Jackson streets to Cornelius 
Ludlum. But for most of the time it was occupied not by 
Ludlum, but by Mason Brayman, a young Springfield at- 
torney who had revised the statutes of Illinois in 1845.’ Lin- 


coln and Brayman were colleagues at the bar and formed a 

ersonal friendship unaffected by political differences. Soon 
after the Illinois Central was chartered Brayman became its 
general solicitor, and from 1852 to 1861 he was in charge of 
its legal department. He was in New York on railroad busi- 
ness at the time Lincoln delivered his Cooper Union speech. 
On February 27, 1860 he wrote his daughter Ada’s husband 
William H. Bailhache, coeditor of the I//inois State Journal: 


I am at the Astor House. Mr. Lincoln is there, and we have spent some 
time together, but I am getting crowded out. While at Dinner today, he 
was waited upon by some admirers. He turned half round and talked “hoss” 


1In The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (Abraham Lincoln Association 
ed., 1953), I: 406-7, are Lincoln’s endorsements on the contract showing payments 
by Brayman. The latter wrote his sister on June 8, 1848: “We have an excellent 
house and garden—with plenty of cherries and currants, and peaches growing—with 
vegetables of my own raising.” Mason Brayman (1813-1895) was born in Buffalo, 
New York. He was admitted to the bar in 1836. After six years of editing a news- 
paper and practicing law in Louisville, Kentucky, he came to Illinois. 
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to them—introduced me as a Democrat, but one so good tempered that he 
and I could “eat out of the same rack, without a pole between us.”. . 

Mr. Lincoln speaks to-night at the Cooper Institute. For the honor of 
Illinois we shall all turn out [to} hear him; and I anticipate a rousing crowd. 
He is in fine health and spirits, and will make a telling speech—perhaps his 
best.” 


The following day Brayman wrote to Bailhache again. 
Brayman’s revealing account of Lincoln’s address at Cooper 
Union, hitherto unpublished, follows: 


N. Y. Fesy. 28, 1860 
WM H BAILHACHE Esq: 

Dear Sir:—I mentioned yesterday that I would get some Republican to 
write you on Lincoln’s speech. But that is not necessary. The morning 
papers publish it with great accuracy, and notice it justly. I heard it through 
with attention, alive to the honor of Illinois—caring not a button for its 
political bearing. 

The speech was masterly, and fully sustained throughout; indeed a 
triumph. It was heard by a most intelligent and decorous audience—the 
rabble element being absent; and the manner in which the speech was re- 
ceived, might justly awaken the pride of any living statesman. Without any 
preface of compliment; with scarcely a bow, he seized the strong points of 
the argument, and went straight through; not losing a link, not tripping, not 
wanting words, but speaking with studied precision and gramatical accuracy; 
not even turning aside to ¢ell a story, or provoke that mirth, which so often 
characterizes his more free and easy performances at home. The fact is, 
Abraham was a little straightened. The New-Yorkers really regard him as one 
of the strongest of the Republicans—very possibly their fittest candidate, and 
treated him accordingly. He was aware that much was expected of him, 
and that much significance attached to his words; and he talked like a man 
who was aware that his talk would be talked about by all people on the 
morrow. It was therefore somewhat funny, to see a man who at home, talks 
along in so familiar a way, walking up and down, swaying about, swinging 
his arms, bobbing forward, telling droll stories and laughing at them himself, 
here in New-York, standing up stiff and straight, with his hands quiet, pro- 
nouncing sentence after sentence, in good telling english, with elaborate 
distinctness, though well condensed, and casting at each finished period, a 
timid, sidelong glance at the formidable array of Reporters who surrounded 

2 Carl Sandburg, Lincoln Collector: The Story of Oliver R. Barrett’s Great Private 


Collection (New York, 1949), 160. This letter is now in the Chicago Historical 
Society. 
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the table close at his elbow, as if conscious, that after all the world was his 
audience, on whose ear his words would fall from the thousand multiplying 
tongues of the Press; and that for the time being, these little busy fellows 
were the arbiters of his fate. 

The speech is reported in the Tribune, & Times very accurately—as 
spoken. 


Brayman became colonel of the 29th Illinois Infantry and 
later major general during the Civil War. In his later life 
he continued his railroad activities and served as governor of 
Idaho Territory from 1876 to 1880. 

Bailhache left the Journal in 1862 for a quartermastership 
appointment given him by President Lincoln. After the war 
he bought back his interest in the paper and was one of its 
editors until 1873. He later moved to New Mexico Territory, 
then to California. 

The Bailhache-Brayman Papers—some 1,500 items—were 
recently acquired by the Illinois State Historical Library from 
two sources.* 


CENTENNIAL OF “LOST SPEECH” 


Illinois Republicans held their state convention in Bloom- 
ington on May 29, 1956, in commemoration of the first Re- 
publican state convention held there one hundred years be- 
fore at which Lincoln made his “lost speech.” The McLean 
County Historical Society, Wayne C. Townley, president, par- 
ticipated in ceremonies dedicating a memorial plaque. 


8In a letter to his father John Bailhache of Alton, dated February 6, 1857, 
Bailhache wrote: “We are having awful weather now. It has been raining for sev- 
eral days without freezing any & the crop of mud is now quite abundant. . . . This 
has been a gay week with us, notwithstanding the mud. . . . Last night the weather 
was a trifle worse if possible, and yet I found a perfect jam at Ab. Lincoln’s party.” 
Orville H. Browning of Quincy also noted in his diary: “Thursday Feby 5 Raining 
& very foggy. . . . At night attended large & pleasant party at Lincoln’s . . . the 
streets very muddy. }” Theodore C. Pease and James G. Randall, eds., The Diary 
of Orville Hickman Browning, 1: 274 (Illinois Historical Collections, XX). Mrs. 
Lincoln refers to the same party on February 16 in a letter to her half-sister Emily 
(later Mrs. Ben Hardin Helm): “I may perhaps surprise you when I mention that 
I am recovering from the slight fatigue of a very large and I really believe a very 
handsome entertainment, at least our friends fiatter us by saying so. About five hundred 
were invited, yet owing to an unlucky rain three hundred only favored us by their 
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HISTORIC LINCOLN SITES IN MACON COUNTY 


Webber A. Borchers, Lacy Chandler, W. Lindley Huff, 
T. W. Samuels and E. L. Simmons have been named a com- 
mittee of the Macon County Lincoln Memorial Association 
to take charge of raising funds and restoring the old court- 
house in Decatur. The building, now located in Fairview 
Park, was situated in Lincoln Square in 1830 when the Lin- 
coln family arrived in Decatur on their way from Indiana. 

The Lincoln Trail Homestead State Park west of Decatur, 
where the Lincolns lived during the “deep snow” winter of 
1830-1831, is to be further improved this fall by the Illinois 
Department of Conservation at a total cost of about $12,500. 
Several hundred trees were planted last year and the picnic 
area enlarged. 

The final phase of improvement on this park, Director 
Glen D. Palmer announces, will be the erection of a plaque 
showing a replica of the Lincoln cabin and an explanation of 
historical happenings in the area. It was from this place in 
the spring of 1831 that Abraham Lincoln started for New 
Salem and Thomas Lincoln with his family for their final home 
in Coles County. 


THE SECOND STORY OF THE LINCOLN HOME 


One hundred years ago this spring carpenters were busily 
engaged in raising the Lincoln Home from a $1,500 story-and- 
a-half cottage to the two-story house that is the famous shrine 
of today. 

The date of the change is found in a letter in the Illinois 
State Historical Library written April 3, 1856 by Mrs. John 
T. Stuart, wife of Lincoln’s first law partner and Mrs. Lin- 
coln’s cousin, to her daughter Bettie, a student at Monticello 


presence and the same evening in Jacksonville, Coionel [William B.}] Warren gave 
a bridal party to his son {Philip} who married Miss [Cordelia] Birchall of this place 
which occasion robbed us of some of our friends. You will think we have enlarged 
our borders since you were here.” Carl Sandburg and Paul M. Angle, Mary Lincoln, 
Wife and Widow, 198-99. 
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Female Seminary in Godfrey. Mrs. Stuart wrote: ‘Mr. Lin- 
coln has commenced raising his back building two stories 
high. I think they will have room enough before they are 
done, particularly as Mary seldom ever uses what she has.” 

The cost of the work on the Home—$1,300—and the 
names of the contractors, Hannan & Ragsdale, are contained 
in a summary of Springfield building activities in 1856, pub- 
lished in the I//inois State Journal on January 6, 1857. The 
partnership of Daniel Hannan and Thomas Ragsdale, with a 
shop on Third Street between Adams and Monroe, was one 
of the city’s leading building firms. 

Available sources showing Lincoln’s activities day by day 
during the spring of 1856 make it certain that the change was 
not made by Mrs. Lincoln without her husband’s knowledge 
while he was out of town riding the Eighth Judicial Circuit. 
The story that he failed to recognize his house on his return 
was not made public until many years later; if it occurred, it 
must have been one of Lincoln’s jokes and not intended to be 
taken seriously. 

It would be more logical to assume that Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln discussed the space situation, since their oldest son 
Robert was approaching thirteen, Willie was five and Tad 
three. Lincoln contracted for the work before leaving on the 
circuit, and he was home at various times while the work was 
being done. 

Since Mrs. Lincoln had recently sold for $1,200 an eighty- 
acre tract of land which her father had given her, she may 
have used some of this money to help pay the remodeling costs. 

When Lincoln purchased the five-year-old house in 1844 
from the Rev. Charles Dresser, the Episcopal minister who 
had officiated at the Lincoln marriage, it had two half-story 
bedrooms at the front where even a person of average height 
could stand erect only in the middle under the peak of the 
gable. The one-story wing at the back had a nearly flat roof 
and no second story. 
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The improvements of a century ago raised the front bed- 
room ceilings to full height and added four rooms at the rear; 
one large and one small bedroom, a maid’s or “extra” room 
and another small room that Mrs. Lincoln used for storage. 
It was only last year that this second story was restored as it 
was when the Lincolns lived there, and opened to the public.* 


“A VERY NICE LITTLE SPEECH” 


In early 1861 the Rev. G. W. W. Birch was supplying the 
pulpit of Springfield’s Third Presbyterian Church, having ap- 
parently arrived late in January or at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary.” In a letter to his cousin Eleanor J. Hays* he gives an 
excellent summary of Lincoln’s farewell speech to the people 
of Springfield which he had heard earlier in the day: 


SPRINGFIELD ILLINOIS 

FeB 11TH 1861 
My DEAR COUSIN 

Here I am at Springfield, have preached two sermons, shook hands with 

Old Abe, and am in my usual health. . . . I had a very pleasant trip out here 
but now I am like a stranger in a strange land. I am not suffering however 
for want of attention for the people are extremely kind. My physician ad- 
vised me to come here. Mr. Lincoln left this morning for the city of Wash- 
ington. He was very much affected and made a very nice little speech. He 
seems to be deeply impressed with the great responsibility that rests upon 
him. He said that he had a great task to perform but he asked God’s as- 
sistance and he knew that if he had that he would not fail. There are some 
splendid looking ladies out here. . . . I would like to see you all again. I 
do not expect to stay here longer than the second Sabbath of March. Whether 
I will come back again I know not. Mother does not care about me being 


4The story of the restoration is told in Richard $. Hagen, “What a Pleasant 
Home Abe Lincoln Has,” in the Spring 1955 issue of this Journal, pp. 5-27, with 
floor plans and illustrations. 

5 The Illinois State Journal of Feb. 9 has the following notice: “The Rev. Mr. 
Burch {sic} will preach in the Third Presbyterian Church, to-morrow, (Sunday,) morn- 
ing.” Under date of Feb. 17 Browning notes in his diary: “At night went to 3rd Pres: 
Church, and heard Mr Burch, a young gentleman preaching in trial.” 

6 This letter is a new acquisition of the Illinois State Historical Library. Before 
her marriage in 1860 Mrs. Hays was Miss Eleanor Wherry of Shippensburg, Pa. 
Her husband George Price Hays later became president of Washington and Jefferson 
College and moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
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so far away from home. I am going to try and write a new sermon this 
week. It must be awful hard work to get up two. . . . Rain and mud have 
been predominant here for the last two days. I never saw such mud as they 
have here—greasy sticky stuff. This is all I have to write at present. Write 
to me very soon. Direct to the care of E. B. Pease Esq Box 333 Springfield 


Illinois. . 
Your aff. cousin 


G. W. W. BIRCH 


Of the several versions of Lincoln’s speech, the one writ- 
ten on the train immediately after leaving Springfield—partly 
by Lincoln and partly at his dictation by his secretary John G. 
Nicolay—was later inscribed on the Andrew O’Connor Lin- 
coln statute in front of the statehouse in Springfield. The Rev. 
Birch must have listened intensely as President-elect Lincoln 
movingly expressed what was in his heart: 


My friends—No one, not in my situation, can appreciate my feeling of 
sadness at this parting. To this place, and the kindness of these people, I 
owe every thing. Here I have lived a quarter of a century, and have passed 
from a young to an old man. Here my children have been born, and one is 
buried. I now leave, not knowing when, or whether ever, I may return, 
with a task before me greater than that which rested upon Washington. 
Without the assistance of that Divine Being, who ever attended him, I can- 
not succeed. With that assistance I cannot fail. Trusting in Him, who can 
go with me, and remain with you and be every where for good, let us con- 
fidently hope that all will yet be well. To His care commending you, as I 
hope in your prayers you will commend me, I bid you an affectionate farewell.’ 


NEW SALEM COMMEMORATION 


On April 22 ceremonies co-sponsored by the state and 
Lincoln College commemorated the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s arrival at New Salem. 
The event was originally scheduled for the Kelso Hollow 


7 The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln (Abraham Lincoln Association ed., 
1953), I: 190-91. The note on page 191 discusses the history of the various versions. 
The one given above is also the version used by the Hon. G. William Horsley in the 
final scene of Robert E. Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois, presented annually by the 
Abe Lincoln Players, Inc. at New Salem State Park. [The 1956 season will be ex- 
tended an extra week-end. The 11th annual production will run from Aug. 16-19, 
24-26, 31, Sept. 1-2. Admission will be $1 for adults and 25 cents for children.]} 
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Amphitheater at New Salem State Park, but inclement weather 
forced a change to the Central Presbyterian Church at Peters- 
burg. 

Principal speaker was Bruce Catton, author and editor of 
American Heritage, whose subject was “Lincoln’s Most Difh- 
cult Decisions.” Governor William G. Stratton spoke briefly 
and Dr. Stewart McClelland, trustee of Lincoln College, paid 
tribute to the late Dr. Harry E. Pratt, Illinois State Historian 
and Lincoln scholar. 

President Raymond Dooley of Lincoln College awarded 
honorary degrees to Catton; Avard Fairbanks, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; Carlos C. Steed, Johnson City, Tennessee; Justin G. 
Turner, Los Angeles, California; and Clyde C. Walton, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


TREMONT COURTHOUSE MARKER 


The Illinois State Historical Society early in June erected 


a marker on the site of the old Tremont courthouse in Taze- 
well County. Claude U. Stone of Peoria was in charge of 
arrangements. The inscription reads: 


TREMONT COURTHOUSE 
1839-1850 


Abraham Lincoln attended court in the fine two story rectangular brick 
courthouse with four Grecian columns and copper dome on this site. Here 
in 1842 he was challenged to a duel by James Shields. Lincoln last spoke 
here August 30, 1858. Erected by the Illinois State Historical Society 1956. 


THE JOURNAL’S FRONT COVER PHOTOGRAPH 


The photograph of Dr. Harry E. Pratt on the front cover of this Journal 
was taken on November 10, 1955 by Carl Tolpo of Barrington, Illinois, 
sculptor of the bronze bust of Lincoln on the right end of the mantel. The 
marble bust at the left is by Martin Milmore (1844-1883); and the painting 
above the mantel, by Charles A. Sweet of Chicago, is one of several notable 
Lincoln portraits in the Henry Horner-Lincoln Room of the Illinois State 
Historical Library. 





























GEORGE FLOWER OF ALBION SEEKS A LOAN 


By EDGAR L. DUKES 


Only rarely among the interesting letters of more than a century ago is 


one found that crossed the ocean and helped to bind two continents together. 
Such a missive, however, was recently lent me by Lieutenant Colonel Henry 
Stanley Flower, O.B.E., of Sussex, England, now retired, who graciously gave 
me permission to publish it. 

It was written in 1842 by his great-great-uncle George Flower, one of 
the founders of Albion, Illinois, twenty-four years earlier. Flower, a well- 
educated and prosperous middle-class farmer, came to America in 1816 to 
investigate the possibilities of settling in this new country. That year he 
traveled westward as far as Louisville, Kentucky, then turned back to spend 
the winter with Thomas Jefferson at Monticello. 

The following spring he was joined by a party of his friends, including 
Morris Birkbeck and surveyor Elias Pym Fordham. They set out for Boulting- 
house Prairie, of which they had heard in England. This part of southern 
Illinois seemed ideal for their purposes—the prairies for cultivation and the 
nearby woods to supply building material and fuel. After investigating, they 
bought from the government an area about four by five miles in extent— 
the Prairie and considerable forest land. 

To this purchase the English colony came in 1817-1818. Many of the 
people were trained in other vocations as well as agriculture. Their need for 
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GEORGE FLOWER’S SKETCH OF BOULTINGHOUSE PRAIRIE 


His letter indicates the quarter sections he intended to sell and those 
which he offered as security for a loan in England. The miniature of “Park 
House” looks much like other more detailed drawings he made of it, so pre- 
sumably the miniatures of his neighbors’ houses also resemble the originals. 
The parallel lines just below Albion represent the roadbed of the Southern 
Cross Railroad—one of the bubbles of the internal improvement scheme 
of 1837 that burst before the rails were laid. The route is now a branch 
of the Southern Railroad. 
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a trading center led to the founding of Albion in 1818. It became the seat 
of justice of Edwards County in 1821. The transformation of the wilderness 
into a civilized community required a heavy outlay of cash for cutting roads 
and building bridges, houses, mills and the brick courthouse. Flower and 
his mother also lost heavily through the failure of the State Bank of Illinois. 

In 1842 Flower was living in “Park House” with his family and his 
widowed mother. This home, built by him for his parents, was considered 
the finest in the young state, and this letter, addressed to Attorney Joseph 
Wead, Royston, Hertfordshire, England, shows the straits to which he was 
reduced trying to save it. The quarter-sections he intended to sell and those 
he offered as security for a loan in England can easily be identified in the 
accompanying picture. 

Flower was also an artist, as shown by the sketch of Boultinghouse 
Prairie appearing on the third page of his letter and reproduced herewith. 
It is beautifully done, and is particularly valuable historically because it shows 
the location and construction of each house. The letter follows: 


ALBION EDWARDS COUNTY ILLINOIS DECR 22. 1842 
DEAR SIR 

My long absence from England, has left me but few correspondants 
indeed my exchange of letters is now limited to my Brother. As the business 
upon which I desire information is almost necessarily connected with your 
proffession I address this letter to you professionally, as well as upon the 
score of former acquaintance. The limits of half a sheet require the utmost 
brevity. My Mother has sustained a loss of all her money in the U.S. Bank, 
when that institution failed. No personal inconvenience has yet occur'’d to 
her in consequence I am happy to say, as my farm supplies her houshold 
with meat, Bread—vegetables fruits & fuel. A small amount of money yet 
preserved to her in the rent of two houses—allows her to keep her servants 
& furnish her Clothing. 

You know the disasters & discredit that has since overtaken almost 
every State in the Union. [Illinois had two Banks, viz the “Bank of Illinois 
at Shawneetown” & the State “Bank of Illinois” These institutions furnished 
5,000,000 of Dollars circulation. They have failed. From these and other 
causes the utmost pecuniary difficulty prevails. Thus the act of prudence 
(in keeping some money in what was considered the best institution in the 
Country) has been the source to us of some difficulty. Banks when they 
fail here do not die an instant death as with you, but linger long, their paper 
getting lower & lower. From the causes above stated I am left almost with- 
out a dollar, but in the possession of a handsome property, of 16000 acres 
of land on which I reside, town property, a valuable flock of fine wooled 
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ADVERTISEMENT FOR THE SALE OF PARK HOUSE 


The original of this broadside advertising the sale “by Private Contract” 
of the Flower property at Albion is eight and one-half by ten and one-half 
inches in size. It was loaned to Edgar L. Dukes by Lieutenant Colonel Flower 
of England along with the letter from George Flower. The exact date of 
this broadside with its full description of the estate has not been established. 
It states that “Park House, [is} now occupied by Richard Flower, Esq.” and 
Richard, who was the father of George, died in 1829. The E. F. Flower, 
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mentioned in the last paragraph of the broadside, was Edward Fordham 
Flower, youngest son of Richard, who wert to England in 1824 and remained. 
George Flower went to New Harmony, Indiana, in 1849 by which time he 
had deeded Park House to his son Alfred. The latter sold the house and 
farm to Thomas Mumford in 1850—“at a low price,” his father said. This 
property changed owners several times in the next decade. The house pre- 
sumably was still standing at the beginning of the Civil War, but later it was 
destroyed by fire. 
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sheep &ct &ct. I owe as principal and security to these two Banks 5000 
dollars Their paper has depreciated one half, & had I any good dollars to 
command by the purchase of their paper my liabilities would be actually 
reduced one half. It may be asked why not sell some property, simply be- 
cause there is o money to buy with at this time. These extraordinary mone- 
tary revulsions have overtaken us like a thief in the night. I am desirous of 
preserving my valuable property & not have it sacrified to a broken bank. 

I wish to borrow £1500 upon a part or even the whole of my property 
and would consent to give (if needs be) 5 per Cent for the same if the 
interest is made payable in England, or 6 per Cent if the interest is payable 
in America. I say annually because the sale of the fleeces of my fine wooled 
flock would be the fund for the interest. 

As interest is so low in England I apply to you and to my Brother to 
whom I have also written to know if you can find the sum I have named 
to be loaned on landed Security. 

If I were a State or Nation in the Western hemisphere, I should abandon 
the Idea of borrowing in England—from their utter and deserved discredit. 
But as Banks & Funds are out of all favour, money individually is now only 
lent on Bond and Mortgage. The wool growing business is yet a good one 
and Illinois will soon be a second Australia in the production of that article. 
I have hitherto kept about 400 fine wooled sheep rather as a Gentleman 
farmer, now I must extend my flock and make it keep me. The depreciation 
of all farm produce is so great that I have discharged all hired labour, & my 
farm & flock are very efficiently conducted by my five Sons. 

I have sketched with my pen an outline of my property. The woods 
surround the prairie & the lands within the sgwares which are quarter Sec- 
tions of 160 Acres each are mine. They were the first choice of the Country. 
No Noblemans park in England can surpass it in beauty, nor approach it 
in fertility. It is a spot on which I have lived and intended to leave it to 
my children. But circumstanced as I am I shall take the first opportunity 
of selling a portion of it. Speaking of the loan on Mortgage I would take 
it paying the principal at 6 Months notice at any time, or for Four years 
certain. The property has been variously estimated according to the times 
from eighteen to thirty thousand dollars. My Brother knows it all. The 
title is new, perfect & Clear. 

My attorney in this Country is Mr E. B. Webb of Carmi White County 
Ills—a gentleman who stands deservedly at the head of his profession. Should 
you be so fortunate as to procure this loan for me, I will thank you to be 
very particular in describing the forms you require, which instruction I 
should submit to him & leave him to see properly executed. You of (course 
in this business) are my atty in England and whatever agencey or other 
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business charges accrue will be cheerfully & thankfully accounted for by me. 
I shall be in great need of at least £500 of the £1500 by next April. 
If you will have the kindness to exchange a line with my Brother & give 
me an early reply you will much oblige 
YOUR OBDT SERVT 
GEORGE FLOWER 


I have put in nearly the whole of my possession that the most ample 
security may be offered if so much is desired, tho yet I should prefer leaving 
out those three qrs marked X as I think I shall sell them in the course of a 
year or two in that case there would be less difficulty in giving an immediate 
title 

The property which I offer as security is 

100 Acres 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 


1220 acres 
270 of which are in cultivation 


SEVEN BROTHERS IN DRY GOODS IN ILLINOIS 
By GEORGE TRESSLER SCOTT 


The common experiences and characteristics of the twelve congenial 
children of Thomas and Martha Swan Scott predisposed their mutual devo- 
tion and life-long unity." A cohesive and co-operative spirit within the 
family is clearly revealed in the close, interlocking relationships of the seven 
brothers and some of their five sisters in the Dry Goods business in northern 
Illinois. A beginning in the handling of cloth may have been the father’s 
connection with the linen trade in County Down, Northern Ireland, where 
he raised and prepared flax for weaving and may have woven linen. Three 
of his sons worked, probably as apprentices, in drapers’ stores there, William 
in the home town of Razhfriland or in Newry, and George and Robert in 
Henry Hawkins’ store in Newry and then, it is said, with Robertson & 
Cleaver, the famous linen house in Belfast. Also working then in Hawkins’ 

1 This article is an excerpt from a 76-page illustrated brochure entitled “The 


Family of Thomas Scott and Martha Swan Scott” by the Rev. Mr. Scott. Copies of the 
brochure may be obtained, through the courtesy of the author, by writing to this Journal. 
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store were trainees Samuel Carson and John T. Pirie who left for America 
in 1854, entered the Murray establishment in Peru, Illinois, and in Decem- 
ber opened their own store in nearby La Salle; in April 1855 they rented a 
saloon which had just been closed by the Vigilance Committee in Amboy, 
Illinois, opened a Dry Goods store and had first day sales of $40—“a reputable 
sum.” Here they urged their friends George and Robert Scott to join them. 

The entire Scott family of fourteen, after helping to quell a sailors’ 
mutiny at sea, arrived in America in 1856; sons George and Robert immedi- 
ately went west to Amboy; the rest of the family resided for some time in 
Westfield, New York. In 1857 George and Robert Scott became partners 
in the Carson-Pirie firm. In rapidly growing Illinois the Dry Goods business 
expanded, the two scouts reported favorably on the Promised Land, and other 
Scott brothers entered it; 1857 saw new stores started in Mendota by Robert 
and William, later joined by Thomas, Jr., and at Galena; William opened 
a store for the firm in 1858 at Polo, where his younger brothers in their teens 
joined him—Samuel in 1859 and James in 1861; in 1859 a branch was 
begun in Sterling. The youngest brother John at fifteen years of age became 
the first errand boy in the Amboy store, living above it with the Pirie family 
and receiving board and $50 for the first year with an annual $50 increase; 
at the end of the third year he had saved $150. In this pioneering project 
in their new homeland the seven Scott brothers had the cordial co-operation 
of their five sisters as homemakers and as occasional salesladies in busy periods. 
These five enterprises in neighboring towns did retail and some wholesale 
merchandising in the 1850’s and were surely one of the first store-chains in 
Illinois. 

About this time an interesting comment on merchants was made by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. On his first extended lecture tour to the West he 
wrote in his journal: “I am greatly pleased with the merchants. In rail car 
and hotel it is common to meet only the successful class, and so we have 
favorable specimens; but these discover more manly power of all kinds than 
scholars, behave a great deal better, converse better, and have inexpressive 
and sufficient manners.” 

To supply the five retail stores, which also did some wholesale selling, 
and to expand their business, the Carson and Pirie firm decided to open a 
jobbing house in a large city; after considerable investigation and a real 
debate upon the relative futures of Quincy and Chicago, the latter was chosen. 
A wholesale house was opened there in 1864 at 20 Lake Street, the firm 
members, Samuel Carson, John T. Pirie, George Scott and Robert Scott, 
moving to Chicago. The above five branch stores, except Mendota, were 
closed, probably in 1864. 

The Mendota business was taken over in 1864 by “Scott Brothers,” viz. 
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William, Thomas, Samuel, James and John. In Ottawa, thirty miles south- 
east, a wholesale and retail business was planned for the two youngest 
brothers, and a still younger brother-in-law, Jacob E. Houtz, to be “staked” 
by the older brothers. James died in 1868; the store was opened that year 
by John Scott and Jacob Houtz (respectively twenty-four and twenty-three 
years old) as Scott, Houtz & Company. Samuel joined them in 1870. The 
next year the Ottawa firm opened in Bloomington “a very large store” (ac- 
cording to a news item) with Samuel in charge. In February 1873 Samuel 
was in Streator (reconnoitering for a new store?) when his sister Mrs. Houtz 
died in Ottawa; then Mr. Houtz took over Bloomington and Samuel returned 
to the Ottawa business which then became Scott Brothers & Company. In 
1887 Samuel opened a bank in Salina, Kansas; John bought his Ottawa in- 
terest, the firm becoming J. E. Scott & Company. Four years later John 
joined Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company in Chicago when Samuel took over 
the Ottawa enterprise which was incorporated in 1892 as The Ottawa Dry 
Goods Company. In 1902 Samuel sold his interest and retired. Meanwhile 
in Mendota William and Thomas successfully carried on Scott Brothers 
(locally called the “W. & T. Store”) until 1885 when Thomas took up farm- 
ing in Kansas and William retired; most of their goods were bought by their 
brothers in Ottawa and carted there by wagons. 

The evolution of the by-line on the Ottawa letterhead is interesting: 
“Wholesale & Retail Dealers in Dry Goods and Carpets” (in Bloomington 
“Notions” replaces “Carpets”); in 1875 “Wholesale” drops out and “Fancy 
Goods a Speciality” is added; in 1883 it reads “Dry Goods, Carpets, Notions, 
&c.” and then “Dry Goods, Carpets, Shoes and Millinery—Wholesale & 
Retail”; in the 1890’s “Shoes” drops off and in 1900 “Wholesale” has gone 
and the firm handles “Dry Goods, Carpets, Cloaks, Suits, Household Ware, 
Etc—” When the writer worked there in the 1890's by far the largest 
percentage of profit was made on millinery; he sold women’s hosiery (black 
or white) for ten cents a pair, and eighteen-inch corsets. 

The ideals and methods of this successful pioneer enterprise give life 
and meaning to the bare skeleton of places, dates and names and offer a 
glimpse of working conditions a century ago. The entire Scott family was 
strongly religious; the Carson and Pirie families were equally pronounced 
Christians, the latter being members of the devout Plymouth Brethren fellow- 
ship. These three families substantiate historian Arnold J. Toynbee who 
declares that man’s work can be healthy and beneficent only when it is 
subordinate to his faith and that the spiritual driving force of religion must 
continue in control of our work or calamity comes. Strict discipline and long 
hours applied to employer and employee alike. The following rules (perhaps 
interpolated a bit by now) traditionally controlled the Amboy store in the 
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late 1850's: “Store must be open from 6 A.M. to 9 P.M.—must be swept, 
dusted; lamps trimmed, filled, and chimneys cleaned; pens made; doors and 
windows opened; a pail of water, also a bucket of coal brought in (before 
breakfast if there is time); attend to customers who call. . . . Store must 
not be opened on the Sabbath unless necessary, and then only for a few 
moments. The employe who is in the habit of smoking Spanish cigars, being 
shaved at the barber’s, going to dances and places of amusement will surely 
give his employer reason to be suspicious. . . . Each employe must pay 
not less than $5 per year to the Church and must attend Sunday School reg- 
ularly. Men employes are given one evening a week for courting and two 
if they attend prayer meeting. Leisure hours should be spent mostly in 
reading.” Similar methods obtained in the other stores. Samuel told the 
writer how he and a brother closed a store after customers had left after 
9 P.M. (10 P.M on Saturday), covered the goods, swept the floor, got out 
their bedding from under the counters, slept on the counters, got up very 
early, built the fire, dusted woodwork and showcases, breakfasted, removed 
the coverings and opened for business at 7 A.M.—a work week of about eighty 
hours. These Spartan practices of arduous beginnings were steadily amel- 
iorated. 

Various progressive movements were led or shared in by the Scott 
brothers, for instance opening later at 8 A.M. and closing earlier at 8 P.M., 
and by 1891 at 6 P.M. except on Saturday, and giving the customer the bene- 
fit of any doubt; “a customer must never leave dissatisfied.” These stores 
led with arc lights, telephones and passenger elevators. A benevolent and 
protective practice was the use of a rotary loan fund of a fixed, total amount 
for small unsecured loans; a would-be borrower was courteously referred to 
“the cashier who handles the personal lending account and who alone knows 
what balance is on hand.” To improve service, the partners and department 
heads would visit large stores in Chicago and New York and specialists like 
window-dressers would come to show the smaller stores how to have “The 
State Street Look.” 

Chicago, turbulent and boastful in her growing pains, was fast becom- 
ing a real metropolis; the double brothers-in-law, Samuel Carson and John T. 
Pirie, and two Scott brothers, George and Robert, were promoting the 
process. Expanding from the Wholesale, started in 1864 at 20 Lake Street, 
a Retail store was opened at 136 West Lake Street in 1867 which a fine 
young Scotsman, Andrew MacLeish, managed. In 1869 both types of busi- 
ness were combined in a five-story Potter Palmer building at 116-118 State 
Street, the retail section occupying the two lower floors. In the Great Fire 
of October 9, 1871 this building was destroyed; on the night before when 
the wind shifted the flames and sparks eastward toward State Street, Robert 
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Scott and Andrew MacLeish fought their way from the West Side through 
smoke, crowds and wild confusion to the store; they got out the books, papers 
and much valuable merchandise, paying passing teamsters up to $50 a load 
to cart it to supposed safety. The $50,000 worth of goods they salvaged 
had to be hastily shifted twice more and ended up in a barn down on Wabash 
Avenue. Time was readily extended on the firm’s obligations which were 
met when due; the partners centered their energies and resources in their 
own business, avoiding other ventures, although real estate speculation was 
very tempting; thus they always had ready money and the highest credit rating. 

The Wholesale later was at Madison and Franklin streets, operating from 
1873 under the name Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company; in 1891 it was moved 
by “more than 100 trucks and an army of men in three days” to a larger 
building at Adams and Franklin streets. Business was growing. In 1925 
the merchandising, accounts and good will of the wholesale Dry Goods firm 
of John V. Farwell were bought; the goods were sold to thousands of re- 
tailers from all over the country, and in two busy days 1,500 men working 
around the clock trundled 50,000 tons of Carson, Pirie, Scott merchandise 
across a specially constructed bridge above the street and into the new home 
at 366 West Adams Street. When the Federal Government needed large 
space for its war activities, the firm in 1942 transferred to it this building, 
closing out its wholesale business except floor coverings handled in the Mer- 
chandise Mart. The Wholesale had its buying centers in various countries 
and buyers constantly traveling throughout Europe, Asia and Latin America; 
hundreds of traveling salesmen carried samples and catalogues far and wide 
in North America. When this part of the enterprise terminated in 1942, 
the four early members of the firm (Samuel Carson, John T. Pirie, George 
Scott and Robert S. Scott) and later members (Andrew MacLeish, John E. 
Scott, his son John William Scott, Samuel C. Pirie and John T. Pirie, Jr.) 
had passed away. Nine fine men! Continuing then in the Retail business 
were Gordon L. Pirie, John T. Pirie, Jr. (111), Robert L. Scott, Frederick H. 
Scott and Bruce MacLeish of the younger generations. 

After the Great Fire the Retail located at Madison and Peoria streets 
on the West Side. A second store was opened in 1876 at Clark and Erie 
streets on the North Side. The firm leased a newly constructed building in 
1877; Marshall Field wanted it, bought it and paid Carson, Pirie, Scott 
$100,000 to cancel its lease. The Gossage building at State and Washington 
was purchased in 1883 and the North Side store closed; four years later the 
West Side store was moved downtown to Wabash and Adams; the two were 
combined in 1890 in a handsome, remodeled structure at State and Wash- 
ington. Horse-drawn omnibuses carried customers between the railway depots 
and the store. The next and latest move by the Retail was in 1904 to the 
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new twelve-story building at State and Madison, called “the busiest corner 
in the world.” The present fifteen-floor Men’s Store was added in 1927 at 
Wabash and Monroe, with connections on all floors with the State Street 
store in the same city block. In that year Carson, Pirie, Scott made the first 
shipment by Chicago's new Air Express. Today branch stores are being 
placed in the suburbs, something like the original chain of a century ago! 

The firm was incorporated in 1919 with Samuel C. Pirie as president; 
he was succeeded in 1929 by John T. Pirie, Jr., in 1940 by Frederick H. Scott, 
in 1946 by Bruce MacLeish and in 1952 by John T. Pirie, Jr. (III). Freder- 
ick H. Scott became chairman of the board and then chairman of the Finance 
Committee; in May 1956 he relinquished connection with the firm. His son 
Frederick H. Scott, Jr., and his nephew Robert L. Scott, Jr., are directors. 
Two generations spanned the entire century in Dry Goods! 

The centennial of the opening of the La Salle store by Messrs. Carson 
and Pirie was celebrated in 1954 in Chicago. One feature was a large banquet 
sponsored by the State Street Council at which Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company 
announced its gift of $70,000 as prizes for plans to improve Chicago's com- 
mercial district and for scholarships in the fields of government, education, 
social service and business administration. In commemorating this cen- 
tennial with a special twenty-page section, the Chicago Tribune commented: 
“A great Chicago mercantile family looks ahead to a new century... . 
Hardy founders from a tiny store to a world famous establishment based their 
hopes of success on hard work, thrift and rugged integrity. Following in their 
steps, their successors have never counted the cost of achievement nor lost 
faith in . . . the future of the midwest. This is the pioneers’ dream without 
which there would be no Chicago. We of the Chicago Tribune think that 
this heritage of courage and purpose will serve as an imperishable foundation.” 

The present year 1956 ends a century of this Scott family in Illinois, an 
able, adaptable and closely co-operative group. The members were quietly 
but clearly Christian in profession and practice. They conducted ethical, 
progressive, respected and successful businesses. These Seven Scott Brothers 
in Dry Goods were highly contributive to many aspects of life and served 
their generation well. 
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The Man Who Elected Lincoln. By Jay Monaghan. (The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company: Indianapolis, 1956. Pp. x, 334. $4.50.) 


Charles Henry Ray, senior editor of the Chicago Tribune from 1855 to 
1863, has always been a rather dim historical figure, overshadowed by his 
partner Joseph Medill, who survived him by nearly thirty years. From this 
undeserved obscurity Ray has now been rescued by Jay Monaghan, former 
Illinois State Historian and well known as the author of numerous books, 
including several on the Civil War period. Combining energetic research 
with a lively style, Monaghan clearly demonstrates that this able, aggressive 
antislavery crusader was one of the chief architects of the Tribune’s editorial 
policies during the years when it was emerging as one of the nation’s most 
influential newspapers. He also proves that Ray played no small part in 
the rise of Abraham Lincoln and in the maneuvers that won him the presi- 
dential nomination in 1860. Unfortunately, these and other worthwhile 
contributions are offset by certain weaknesses which impair the book’s value 
to serious students of American history. It is heavily padded, extremely 
biased, and sometimes more colorful than accurate. 

The first thirty years of Ray's life are covered by Monaghan in one short 
chapter; the last six, in a single abrupt sentence. Most of the text concerns 
the decade of his association with the Tribune. Even for this period the 
information available on the man himself was apparently thin, and the book 
is filled with extensive background material that is often of doubtful relevance. 
For example, more than ten pages are given to the familiar story of the 
struggle in Congress over the Kansas-Nebraska Bill, even though Ray had 
nothing whatsoever to do with the proceedings. 
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Monaghan is not quite so extravagant in his estimate of Ray’s signifi- 
cance as the title of the biography might lead one to expect, but he has identi- 
fied himself so completely with his subject that Ray's bitterly partisan view- 
point has become his own. The result is a book that tosses objectivity out 
the window. Ray and other kindred spirits like Jim Lane of Kansas are cast 
in heroic molds, while Southerners and Northern moderates “skulk” or “slink” 
across the stage. Douglas, the arch-villain of the piece, is guilty of “perfidy” 
and “breach of trust.” There is much talk about the “slave-power” and the 
“tyranny” which it is attempting to fasten upon Kansas. In southern Illinois, 
according to Monaghan, “People laughed when a Negro was treated like an 
animal—they thought it taught him to know his place.” 

In his effort—generally successful—to hold the interest of his reader, 
Monaghan seasons the book liberally with amusing anecdotes and brings 
many of Ray's contemporaries vividly to life with deft character sketches. 
He also indulges in sweeping, dramatic generalizations that oversimplify and 
distort the complex realities of history. Speaking of Douglas’s reply at Free- 
port, for example, he says that it “permanently split the Democratic Party 
and assured the election of Lincoln as President of the United States two 
years hence.” Thus the errors in this biography are mostly of the type that 
result from over-enthusiasm, faulty judgment and misinformation. One 
sentence on page 103 may be quoted as an illustration: “In June 1858, the 
Republicans held their state primary convention in Springfield to nominate 
a senator.” Date and place are accurate, but the meeting was in no sense a 
“primary” convention, and it positively was not convened for the purpose 
of nominating a senatorial candidate. Both mistakes betray a surprising lack 
of knowledge about political institutions in the nineteenth century. 

The Man Who Elected Lincoln can be read with much pleasure and 
some profit, but it should also be read with more than a little caution. 

Stanford University DON E. FEHRENBACHER 


The Itch of Opinion. By Leo A. Lerner. (Americana House: Chicago, 1956. 
Pp. 227. $3.75.) 


Carl Sandburg’s introduction calls the author a modern Diogenes with 
a telephone instead of a lantern and Ralph G. Newman's biographical post- 
script refers to him as “the poor man’s William Allen White.” Between 
these two estimates are eighty-six essays of six to sixteen hundred words 
each, selected from the columns Leo A. Lerner writes twice a week for his 
seventeen newspapers in north and northwest Chicago and nearby suburbs. 

This is current history at its best—what is going on in the mind of a 
civic leader and newspaperman who can say what he thinks. Lerner writes 
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about books, games, clothes, travel, Yalta, semantics, eating, Jefferson, F.D.R., 
art, psychiatry, and even cows and pigs—the sidewalk Socrates is also a part- 
time farmer. Several of these essays are about Lincoln and one is based on 
the Abraham Lincoln Chronology, 1809-1865 by the late Dr. Harry E. Pratt. 

The author says he doesn’t “have a license for preaching” but he dislikes 
phoniness in all its forms and goes after it willingly, wittily and lucidly. If 
a modern fable or a dialogue can best make his point he uses it. He is not 
above a pun now and then, and delights in an O. Henry ending. He believes 
the world is slowly getting better and hopes that he can help it along—even 
if he has to call in Pogo and some of the higher class citizens of Lower 


Slobbovia. 
H. F. R. 


The LW.W.: Its First Fifty Years (1905-1955). Compiled by Fred Thomp- 
son. (Industrial Workers of the World: Chicago, 1955. Pp. 203. 


$3.00.) 


By preserving the purity of its anti-capitalist principles and by refusing 
(until 1938) to conclude contracts with employers, the I.W.W. has failed 
to effect any permanently significant organization of the working class. 
Nevertheless the faithful few retain the optimism expressed in the title of 


this brief official history. The only useful information not readily available 
elsewhere is found in the last quarter of the book, covering the compara- 
tively uneventful years since 1930. Bobtailed notes and index, frequent 
typographical errors and poor printing annoy the reader. Footnotes for the 
final chapter apparently were lost on the composing room floor. 
Springfield, Illinois ELWIN W. SIGMUND 


FAMILY HISTORIES 


In the Summer 1955 issue of this Journal were listed the names of those 
who had presented family histories to the Illinois State Historical Library 
during the previous year. Since the publication of that list (up to June 11, 
1956) the Library has received the following genealogies and wishes to 
thank the donors: 

Alcott. Illinois Society D.A.R., “Family Genealogies. Vol. 1. Alcott, Beall, 

Cooke, Ford, Gallop, Scarburgh,” from Illinois Society D.A-.R. by Mrs. 

F. E. Richart, Urbana. 

Badgley. See Clark. 
Bahr. William A. Sausaman, John Bahr and His Descendants, from author, 

Springfield. 

Barnard. Kenneth Duane Miller, Barnard-Miller and Allied Familes, from 

Mrs. K. D. Miller, Park Ridge. 
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Beall. See Alcott. 

Benjamin. Edith W. Benjamin, “Benjamin Genealogy . . . Also Pease 
Genealogy,” from author, Bloomington. 

Bradford. See Steele. 

Burwell. Inez Regnier McCullough, “Genealogical Chart of Descendants 
of Col. Lewis Burwell (1745-1800) Revolutionary Soldier and Anne 
Spotswood of Virginia” (photostats), from Illinois Society D.A.R. by 
Mrs. F. E. Richart, Urbana. 

Callender. See Johann. 

Champaign County, Ill. Illinois Society D.A.R., “Champaign County, Illinois, 
Marriages, 1833-1857,” from Illinois Society D.A.R. by Mrs. F. E. Richart, 
Urbana. 

Clark. Estelle Clark Watson, Loyalist Clarks, Badgleys, from author, Mrs. 
Charles H. Watson, Evanston. 

Cooke. See Alcott. 

Cooley. Lura Cooley Hamil, “A Story of Pioneering” and The First Reunion 
of the Descendants of Jonathan and Melinda Coolley, from Ruhama 
Louise McIntyre, Newman. 

Crotchett. Faye Crotchett Jones, Genealogy: Crotchett-Tanner from author, 
Mrs. G. E. Jones, Morrilton, Ark. 

DeHaven. See James. 

Demuth. C. F. Battershell, The Demuth Family and the Moravian Church, 
from Illinois Society D.A.R. by Mrs. F. E. Richart, Urbana. 

Dickinson. Richard J]. Dickinson, A Dickinson Family of Virginia and Illi- 
nois, from author, Eureka. 

Dixon, George C. Dixon, The John Dixon Family, from author, Dixon. 

Eastman. Charles J. Eastman, That Man Eastman, Vol. 2, from author, 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Everest. Winifred Lovering Holmes, Descendants of Andrew Everest of 
York, Maine, from estate of D. C. Everest, Rothschild, Wis. 

Fell. Sarah M. Fell, Genealogy of the Fell Family in America Descended 
from Joseph Fell, from Mrs. Ray Long, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 

Ford. See Alcott. 

Foster. E. T. Randle, Foster Family History and Genealogy and Other 
Families Related Thereto, from Mrs. V. Dale Snyder, Bethany, and Mrs. 
Charles F. Mansfield, Springfield. i. 

Frost. Walter Lindley Mower, Frost Family Chronicles, from Illinois Society 
D.A.R. by Mrs. F. E. Richart, Urbana. 

Fulton County, Ill. Mary Baumgardner, “Fulton County, Illinois, Cemetery 
Records,” from author, Ipava. 

Gallop. See Alcott. 

Gilbert. Hiram Whitney Gilbert, Memoirs Regarding the Family of John 
Gilbert (1752-1829), from William H. Gilbert, Silver Spring, Md. 

Grant. See Smith. 

Harnish, J. G. Francis, “The Harnish Friendschaft (The Harnish Family) 

. 1729-1926,” from Frederick S. Weiser, Glen Ellyn. 

Haughey. Edith W. Benjamin, “Haughey Genealogy,” from author, Bloom- 
ington. 

Irons. See Smith. 
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James. Erma J. Martindale and Jesse L. Fletcher, “James, DeHaven, Paw- 
ling Families, et al.,” from Jesse L. Fletcher, Topeka, Kans. 

Johann. Helen Kaylor Johann, “Ancestors and Descendants of Carl Johann 
and Georgina Callender,” from Helen I. Johann, Madison, Wis. 

Kidder. §S. T. Kidder, History and Records of the Kidder Family, from 
Mary A. Curtis, American Lake, Wash. 

Law. See Waters. 

Lawhon. See Wise. 

Leatham. Louis H. Leatham, The Letham or Leatham Family Book of Re- 
membrance, from author, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Logue. Mabel Logue Hopkins and Leona Logue Schneiter, The Logues in 
America and Related Families, from Mrs. L. P. Schneiter, Taylorville. 

Luther. The Luther Family, Vol. I no. 1-Vol. VI no. 20 (July, 1945-April, 
1950), from Leslie Luther, Moravia, N.Y. 

McIntosh. Eva Lyle Mclatyre, McIntosh-MclIntyre, Second Family Reunion 
. . . , from Ruhama Louise McIntyre, Newman. 

McIntyre. Irma Redfield McIntyre, “McIntyre Lineage,” from Ruhama 
Louise McIntyre, Newman. See also McIntosh. 

Mack. Harry W. Mack, “The Mack and Sine Families,” from author, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Metzger. See Tanger. 

Miscellaneous. Illinois Society D.A.R., “Miscellaneous Records,” from Illi- 
nois Society D.A.R. by Mrs. F. E. Richart, Urbana. 

Norcross. Elsie M. Cameron, The English Norcross Family and Some of 
the Descendants, from Mrs. Will K. Jones, Wichita, Kans. 

Parker. See Wise. 

Pawling. See James. 

Pease. See Benjamin. 

Penninger. See Wise. 

Petty. Charles B. Petty, The Albert Petty Family, from author, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Reed. “Letters of B. F. Reed, a Union Soldier,” from Illinois Society D.A.R. 
by Mrs. F. E. Richart, Urbana. 

Renner Funeral Home, Urbana. Illinois Society D.A.R., “Records of Renner 
Funeral Home, 1911-1917,” from Illinois Society D.A.R. by Mrs. F. E. 
Richart, Urbana. 

Rice. Charles Elmer Rice, By the Name of Rice; and Elsie Hawes Smith, 
More about Those Rices, from Sturgis C. Rice, Plainville, Mass. 

Scarburgh. See Alcott. 

Sine. See Mack. 

Skiles. Robert Cutten Read, “Notes on the Skiles Family Genealogy,” from 
author, New York City. 

Smith. James W. Hook, Smith, Grant, and Irons Families, from author, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Spotswood. See Burwell. 

Steele. Blanche Willis Allen, “Descendants of William Steele and A. Steele- 


Bradford Line,” from author, Mrs. James K. Allen, Modesto, Calif. 
Tanger. Frederick S. Weiser, The Tanger-Metzger Genealogy, from author, 
Glen Ellyn. 
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Tanner. See Crotchett. 

Thomas. See Wise. 

Vermilion County, lll. Illinois Society D.A.R., “Vermilion County, Illinois, 
Wills,” from Illinois Society D.A.R. by Mrs. F. E. Richart, Urbana. 
War of 1812. National Society of U.S. Daughters of 1812, Alphabetical 
List of Ancestors and Their Descendants . . . , from Mrs. W. W. Hall, 

Chicago. 

Waters. Philomene Jenkins, Waters-Law and Allied Families, from Ne- 
braska State Historical Society. 

Wilcox. Irene Wilcox Lord, From the Bend of the Little River. A Wilcox 
Book, from author, Huntington Park, Calif. 

Wise. Holly L. Wise and Hazel Wise Hetlage, “Wise, Thomas, Lawhon or 
Lawhorn, Parker, Penninger,” from Miss Holly L. Wise, St. Louis, Mo. 
and Mrs. Hazel Wise Hetlage, Kewanee, Mo. 

Wright. Illinois Society D.A.R., “Wright Family History. Volume IL. 
Genealogy of Richard Wright, Jr. . . . ,” from Illinois Society D.A.R. 
by Mrs. F. E. Richart, Urbana. 

Young. Young, 1853-1953; and W. Hord Tipton, “The Young Family,” 
from Ruhama Louise McIntyre, Newman. 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY'S 1956 SPRING TOUR 


By BRUCE KINGSLEY 
President, Washington School Junior Historians, Dixon 


The Washington School Junior Historians had the honor and privilege 
of helping to entertain the Illinois State Historical Society on its May 18-19 
spring tour in Dixon, beginning on Thursday evening, May 17, with an open 
house for those who arrived early. 

Washington School gymnasium was the site of the Historical Workshop 
program Friday morning. Displays of work by our members were on exhibi- 
tion, and some of the students dressed as characters in Dixon history served 
refreshments. George A. Pownall, director of the Junior Historian program, 
presided. Georgia Behrens of Sterling, Diane Clark of Rockford, James 
Krolak of La Salle, Bruce Kingsley and Paula Rowe of Dixon, and John H. 
Hauberg Memorial Award winner William Severns of Chicago read the 
articles which led to their selection as Junior Historians of the Year. Our 
sponsor, Mrs. Eva Weinreich, spoke on the development of our organization, 
and Miss Helen Tennant of Central Junior High School, Rock Island, talked 
on the program in her school. Other teachers from La Salle, Rock Island 
and Rockford also commented on their experiences with the program during 
the discussion period. 

At the noon luncheon Herman G. Nelson of Rockford presided. Presi- 
dent Leland Carlson of Rockford College spoke on “The Nature of History” 
and Roger Thompson, city editor of the Morris Herald, on “The History of 
Dixon.” (Mr. Thompson was formerly on the staff of the Dixon Telegraph.) 

The afternoon tour stopped first at the statue on the site of old Fort 


1 This article will appear in the October I/linois Junior Historian. 
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Dixon, which depicts Abraham Lincoln as a captain in the Black Hawk War 
when he visited Dixon in 1832. At Lowell Park Miss Esther Barton, princi- 
pal of Lincoln School and a member of the Dixon Park Board, spoke on its 
history. The visit to “Hazelwood,” Mrs. Charles R. Walgreen’s estate, in- 
cluded a tea, a tour of the estate including the “Governor” Alexander Charters 
cabin, and comments by Mrs. Walgreen. 

In the evening Governor William G. Stratton dedicated the “Abraham 
Lincoln Room” in the famed Nachusa House. Governor Stratton and Dr. 
William T. Hutchinson of the University of Chicago spoke at the dinner 
meeting following. John W. Allen, president of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, presided and Mrs. Merton Carpenter sang “Illinois, Illinois, Illinois,” 
followed by group singing. Dr. Hutchinson’s subject was “Lowden and 
the Rock River Valley Fifty Years Ago.” 

At the John Deere home in Grand Detour on Saturday morning M. L. 
Putnam of the John Deere Company spoke to the group. At White Pines 
State Park Mrs. David Stenmark was the commentator. 

The noon luncheon at Oregon was presided over by Mrs. Arthur Beebe, 
president of the Ogle County Historical Society. Mrs. Emily Taft Douglas, 
former congresswoman and wife of United States Senator Paul H. Douglas, 
told of the background, life and work of her distinguished father Lorado 
Taft, sculptor of many statues including the Indian statue on Rock River 
commonly called “Black Hawk.” Dr. Stewart Thomson of the University 
of Minnesota made “The History of Ogle County” very much alive. 

The afternoon tour included the Lorado Taft campus, the “Black Hawk” 
statue, and Governor Frank O. Lowden’s estate, the present home of his 
son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Albert F. Madlener, Jr. 

President Allen called this meeting one of the best attended and most 
successful and enriching in the Society’s history. 

The members of the Washington Junior Historical Society feel greatly 
rewarded for having. had the opportunity of being hosts to this most en- 
thusiastic group, the Illinois State Historical Society. 


NEW TRUSTEES AND STATE HISTORIAN APPOINTED 


Governor William G. Stratton on April 23 appointed Newton C. Farr 
of Chicago and Raymond N. Dooley of Lincoln as trustees of the Illinois 
State Historical Library. The third trustee, Dr. Clarence P. McClelland of 
Jacksonville, has been a member of the board since 1945. 

On June 1 the Board of Trustees made the appointment (effective 
September 1) of Clyde C. Walton, Jr., of Iowa City, Iowa, as Illinois State 
Historian to succeed Dr. Harry E. Pratt, who died of a heart attack on 
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February 12. Mrs. Marion D. Pratt, widow of Dr. Pratt, will continue as 
Acting State Historian through August and will see this issue of the 
Journal through the press. 

The new trustees succeeded Benjamin P. Thomas of Springfield and 
Alfred W. Stern of Chicago, who were appointed in 1945. Thomas, well- 
known Lincoln author and former executive secretary of the Abraham Lincoln 
Association, resigned from the board in 1953, and Stern, donor of the Stern 
Civil War Collection to the Historical Library and of many fine Lincoln 
items to the Library of Congress, resigned in February, 1956. 

Trustee Farr is a member of the Chicago real estate firm of Farr, Chin- 
nock & Sampson, and a trustee of the Illinois Institute of Technology and 
Faulkner School (Chicago). He is also chairman of the board of Lincoln 
Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee, and a member of the Chicago 
Civil War Round Table and the Society of Colonial Wars. 

Trustee Dooley is president of Lincoln College, Lincoln, Illinois and a 
recognized leader in the junior college field. A native of Bloomington and 
a graduate of Illinois Wesleyan University, he also took post-graduate work 
at George Washington University and Harvard. 

Mr. Walton was born in Chicago and attended the public schools there. 
He majored in English at Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, where he was 
graduated in 1948, and received a master’s degree from the University of 
Chicago in 1950. Since then he has been on the staff of the State University 
of Iowa Library at Iowa City. He is the founder and editor of Civil War 
History, a new quarterly journal published by the University of Iowa. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


At the fiftieth annual meeting of the Aurora Historical Society, held 
at the Aurora Historical Museum on May 15, L. Ralph Mead, president; 
Bess M. Lockhart, secretary; Clarence R. Smith, museum director; and Mrs. 
Alice Applegate, curator, were re-elected to their respective positions. J. J. 
Winn and Robert W. Barclay were elected vice-presidents and Ray N. Stolp, 
treasurer. Retiring officers Newell W. Tanner, Mrs. A. F. Muschler and 
Eleanor Plain were elected directors of the Society. Holdover directors are 
Mrs. Harold Atwood, Robert E. Brown, Robert E. Conklin, Vernon S. Derry, 
Mrs. Ward J. Downs, Mrs. Ralph L. Erlanson, Mrs. J. W. Eckert, Mrs. Helen 
Manning Meiers, Mrs. Harold Newton, Mrs. K. I. Ochsenschlager, Paul E. 
Ochsenschlager, Hugh Parker, George H. Simpson, James Simon, Norris 
Ulness and Mrs. Blanche Watson. 

Attendance at the Historical Museum has been the largest since it was 
opened in 1939. The Cosmopolitan Club, Aurora Gateway Gardeners and 
Aurora Volunteer Service Bureau have aided the Society and Museum. 
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Open house at the Bureau County Historical Society's museum on April 
29 attracted 325 guests from a number of counties in the area. Special ex- 
hibits were on display. 

At the Society’s annual meeting on June 19 the following officers were 
elected: Frank Grisell, president; Mrs. Allie Whitney, vice-president; Mrs. 
Doris P. Leonard, secretary; Duncan L. Bryant, treasurer; Mrs. C. G. Heck, 
Rolla T. Hensel, Frank Herbolsheimer, Mrs. Ina Shugart Hoover, Wallace 
Manier and Jack Naffziger, directors. 


The Chicago Historical Society held a luncheon and open house on 
April 24 in celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of its founding. 
Special exhibits will be shown in the Society’s museum throughout the year. 


“Woodlawn Boys’ Club—Today and Yesterday” was the theme of the 
May 11 meeting of the Historical Society of Woodlawn (Chicago) at the 
Woodlawn Regional Branch Library. Dr. Robert C. Caldwell, Norbert 
Rosenhauer, Mrs. Marcus Mullen and James W. Lyne participated in the 
program. Community singing was led by Mrs. Samuel N. Moore and Mrs. 
Oren H. Wright. 

Officers of the Society are: Mrs. Patrick A. Gray, president; Mrs. E. J. 


Chladek, vice-president; Mrs. Frank E. Lindsey, recording secretary; Waunetah 
Manly, corresponding secretary; Myrtle Moulton, treasurer. 


The Du Page County Historical Society opened its activities for 
1956 with a spring tea on April 29 at century-old “Gatesknoll” near West 
Chicago, once the home of John W. (“Bet-a-Million”) Gates and now oc- 
cupied by Mr. and Mrs. William A. Lucht. 

On May 20 the Society visited the old Dutch windmill (built 1850) 
at Mount Emblem Cemetery near Elmhurst, heard a concert from the mill 
chimes, inspected the mill itself, and walked over the landscaped grounds 
which contain one of the finest collections of lilacs and spring-flowering 
shrubs in the area. 

The Society and the Elmhurst Historical Commission jointly sponsored 
an exhibit of historical material on their city at the Elmhurst Public Library. 
Originally scheduled as a one-month exhibit for June, it attracted so much 
interest that it is to remain through July. 

H. G. Foote and a committee of members of the Society are preparing 
a Historical Art Portfolio of Du Page County to be published in the fall. 

Officers of the Society are: H. A. Berens, Elmhurst, president; Michael 
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Kross, Elmhurst, vice-president; W. H. Milar, West Chicago, secretary; and 
R. E. Klein, Clarendon Hills, treasurer. Every city and township in the 
county is represented on the board of directors. 


Mrs. Sherman Killough told of the work of the Edwards County health 
department at the Edwards County Historical Society meeting on Apri! 5. 

On May 3 the members of the Society discussed proposed changes in 
their constitution, and Mrs. Frank Briggs read accounts of boyhood life in 
Pinch (Enterprise) from a book recently published by William A. Briggs, 
now of Gary, Indiana. 


A millinery display featured the exhibits at the museum of the Evanston 
Historical Society during May. A number of recent gifts to the museum 
were also on view. 


The Galena Historical Society re-elected the following officers at its 
annual meeting on June 11: H. L. Heer, president; Dr. R. E. Logan, vice- 
president; Mrs. George T. Millhouse, Jr., secretary; J. T. Hissem, treasurer; 
Mrs. Ed Asmus, Dr. R. E. Logan, Alfred Mueller, Louis Nack and Bernard 


Peschang, directors. Paul Herbert was elected director to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Thomas McCarthy. 

The Society is working for an increase in tourist traffic into Galena. Its 
membership campaign is under way, the funds from which help support the 
Society's museum. 


At the annual meeting of the Geneva Historical Society on May 20 the 
Rev. Wayne Reed, pastor of the Congregational Church, read excerpts from 
its centennial history compiled in 1949. Mrs. Margaret A. Allan gave a 
brief history of the Julius Alexander house at Second and Franklin streets. 
Plaques were presented to mark the sites of both buildings. 

The following officers were elected: Dr. Charles H. Lyttle, president; 
Frank M. Jarvis and Miss Mary Wheeler, vice-presidents; Jeanita Peterson, 
treasurer; Mrs. Margaret A. Allan, secretary; and Mrs. R. A. Davis and 
Harold Smith, directors for three years. 


Lowell A. Dearinger showed colored slides of scenic and historic spots 
of “Egypt” at the dinner meeting of the Jefferson County Historical Society 
held at Faith Lutheran Church, Mt. Vernon, on April 27. 
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Knox County Historic Sites, Inc., sponsored tours of the city’s historic 
buildings on “Knoxville Day,” June 17. The old courthouse, jail and Hall 
of Records, St. Mary's Chapel and the Illinois P.E.O. Home were included in 
the tour. Funds are to be used toward the restoration of the old courthouse, 
host to Lincoln and Douglas. 


Dr. George E. Ekblaw, head of the Illinois Geological Survey, addressed 
the La Salle County Historical Society’s meeting at Oglesby on May 20. His 
subject was “The Geologic History of the Upper Illinois Valley.” Albert 
Moyle presented highlights of Oglesby history and members of the Oglesby 
Woman's Club were hostesses. Special honor was paid to Spanish-American 
War veterans of the county. 


The meeting of the Madison County Historical Society held at Alton 
High School on May 13 was devoted to the Mississippi parkway. Dr. 
Howard W. Trovillion of Godfrey, chief pilot of the ten-state Mississippi 
River Scenic Highway Commission, discussed his group’s activities and plans. 
Ralph F. D’Oench of the Mississippi Valley Parkway Foundation, St. Louis, 


gave an illustrated lecture “Mississippi River Panorama.” The Alton High 
School Boys’ Chorus, directed by Mrs. Doris Rue, sang three songs with an 
“Old Man River” motif. 


The Marshall County Historical Society met in Wenona on April 23. 
Moving pictures of the Wenona centennial were shown and Mrs. Hattie 
Smith read a paper on the history of Evans Township. 

At the meeting in the Henry Methodist Church on May 28 Eleanor 
Bussell gave a resumé of the Illinois State Historical Society's spring tour. 
John Boose, Henry mortician, described “Early Cemeteries of Henry and 
Whitefield Townships,” together with the now-vanished communities and 
churches with which some of these cemeteries were associated. 

The Society met in the Richland Township Grange Hall on June 25. 
It voted to participate in the celebration of Old Settlers’ Day in August. 
Harry Spooner of Peoria told of his research on an early post office near 
Crow Creek. A paper on the history of the Marshall County courthouse, 
prepared by Nellie Thompson, was read by her nephew Wayne Ehringer. 
Howard Braun of Richland Township described the old Indian burial ground 
located on his farm, which experts say may date back to the twelfth century. 
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The Mattoon Historical Society met on April 18 and heard Dr. Charles H. 
Coleman of Eastern Illinois State College discuss “The English Ancestry 
of the Abraham Lincoln Family.” Suzanne Summers read her essay on 
“The Voice of Democracy” which won her first place in a Mattoon High 
School contest. 


Mrs. Marion D. Pratt, Acting State Historian, was the principal speaker 
before the meeting of the Morgan County Historical Society on April 27. 
Thomas A. Beggs, winner of the high school essay contest, read his “Public 
Transportation in Jacksonville.” Judy Potts, who tied for first, and Wanda 
Tipps, second, in the high school division; and Betty Howard, first, and James 
Cook and Nancy Ricks, tied for second, in the junior high division of the 
contest, were presented to the Society by President Clarence P. McClelland. 


At the quarterly meeting of the Nauvoo Historical Society held on April 
17 Alberta Balmer spoke on the life of Lincoln. Mrs. Donald Brown demon- 
strated an antique flax spinning machine and a yarn winding machine. 
H. Arlo Schowalter showed colored slides of views of Nauvoo and of Natchez, 
Mississippi. Mayor Lowell S. Horton told of his visit to Hermann, Missouri, 
at the time of that city’s centennial, and of the plans of the Illinois Division 
of Parks and Memorials for a lake in Nauvoo State Park. 

Special tours through the historical museum and other historic buildings 
in Nauvoo were held May 8-13. 


The feature of the Ogle County Historical Society meeting in the Leaf 
River High School on May 14 was a round table discussion of the “Battle 
of Stillman’s Run.” Plans for a historical map of the county and for a museum 
building were discussed. 

The Society participated as hosts in the Illinois State Historical Society's 
spring tour May 18-19. 


At the Peoria Historical Society's meeting on May 21 Haskell Armstrong 
of the Peoria Journal-Star spoke on children’s games at the turn of the century. 
Officers for the coming year elected at this meeting are: Raymond N. Brons, 
president; Mrs. J. C. Thompson. vice-president; Gerald T. Kelsch, secretary; 
G. R. Barnett, treasurer; Haskell Armstrong, H. S. Chichester and Ruth 
Montgomery, directors. 
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Everett McMurray of Du Quoin, Mrs. Bonnie Cain of Pinckneyville and 
Raymond Lee of Tamaroa spoke on old homes in their respective vicinities 
at the April 2 meeting of the Perry County Historical Society. 

On May 7 Miss Ina Teabeau, Du Quoin teacher, showed slides of Perry 
County and of Yellowstone National Park. Raymond Lee was elected to a 
vacancy in the vice-presidency. 

President John W. Allen of the Illinois State Historical Society, President 
Louis Aaron of the Southern Illinois Historical Society and Dr. Oren D. 
McClure, Du Quoin superintendent of schools, were the speakers at the dedi- 
cation of a marker at the site of the old Du Quoin Seminary on May 27 under 
the auspices of the Perry County Society. Six former students of the Semi- 
nary—RMrs. May Baker, Mrs. Carrie Davison, Mrs. Nettie Dixon, Mrs. W. ‘). 
Edwards, Mrs. Ada Johnson and Mrs. Susan Morris—were special guests. 

The Society held a picnic supper at the Du Quoin State Fairgrounds on 
June 4. 


Lowell A. Dearinger of Mt. Vernon showed slides of scenic and historic 
spots in southern Illinois to the Randolph County Historical Society at its 
meeting in Chester on April 20. 

At the Society’s meeting in Red Bud on May 18 Judge A. D. Riess 
recalled some highlights of the county's early history. 

A marker in memory of Dr. George Fisher, early Randolph County 
physician and member of the Constitutional Convention of 1818 and early 
territorial and state General Assemblies, was dedicated on May 20. The 
marker, jointly sponsored by the state and county historical societies, was 
erected at the junction of highways 3 and 155 at Ruma. State Auditor 
Orville E. Hodge and President John W. Allen of the Illinois State Historical 
Society were the speakers. Following the ceremonies the group went by 
car to Dr. Fisher’s grave, Prairie du Rocher and Fort Chartres. Tom Connor, 
Prairie du Rocher historian, described the historic homes of that village. 

The Society concluded its 1955-1956 activities with a picnic at the 
shelter house at Fort Kaskaskia State Park and a tour of the old fort on 
June 15. 


The opening of the Stephen Mack house to the public on June 24 
climaxed the efforts of the Rockton Township Historical Society, Winnebago 
County. The group was organized in the fall of 1952 with the restoration 
of the home as its principal object, and through the intervening years has 
sponsored various affairs to raise funds for that purpose. The home and the 
articles on display in it will be open to the public through September on 
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Wednesdays and Sundays between 1 and 5 p.M. (Central Standard Time). 
There is no admission charge, but donations will be used for the upkeep of 
the home and enlargements of the displays. 


J. O. Austin, principal of Ridgway High School, spoke to the Saline 
County Historical Society on April 3 on his postwar experiences in helping 
reorganize the Japanese school system. Edward Winters and Dorothy Han- 
ning, Harrisburg High School students, presented musical numbers under 
the direction of John Schork. 

Roger Q. Kimmel of Murphysboro was the speaker at the Society's 
May 1 meeting, describing and exhibiting items from his collection of “Egypt 
—Rare and Unusual Historical Items.” Charles R. Rann of Carrier Mills 
presented vocal and piano solos. President Louis Aaron announced that 
President John W. Allen of the Illinois State Historical Society had offered 
to donate his collection of historic items to the Saline County Society on 
condition that a museum be built to house them. A committee was ap- 
pointed to investigate the possibilities. 

The Society met at New Haven on June 5. Andres Bosaw and L. S. 
Boley, residents of the village, led a discussion on its history. 


The Southern Illinois Historical Society held its spring meeting on May 
10 at Southern Illinois University’s Vocational-Technical Institute near Carter- 
ville. A tour of the Institute was made before dinner. After a welcome 
by the Institute’s director Dr. M. Keith Humble and special music by the 
S.1LU. Air Force R.O.T.C. and Angelaires Octet, President John W. Allen 
of the Illinois State Historical Society spoke on “Early Trails and Roadways 
of Southern Illinois.” This was followed by a panel discussion on “Source 
Materials for Local History” moderated by Mrs. Mel Hall of Carterville. The 
panelists were Mrs. Rhea Lauder, Mrs. Pearl Bowman and J. W. Hayton of 
Carterville, N. H. Mallory of Sesser, Mrs. Sam Carter of Colp, and Geoffrey 
Hughes of Carbondale. 


The annual meeting of the Stephenson County Historical Society was 
held on April 24 at its museum in Freeport. Mrs. B. Curtis Taylor, D.A.R. 
regent, told of the history of Shawneetown. 


The Vandalia Historical Society met on April 17 in the home of James 
Rexwinkle, the temporary quarters for the Society’s museum, open to the 
public Tuesdays through Saturdays from 2 to 5 P.M. In the absence of 
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President Joseph C. Burtschi his daughter, Vice-President Josephine Burtschi, 
presided. 

At a picnic supper in the First Methodist Church on May 15 Miss 
Wauneta Griffin presented the students who had submitted articles to the 
Illinois Junior Historian: Mary Stombaugh, recipient of a Junior Historian 
of the Year Award from Governor William G. Stratton; Buddy Skidmore, 
who took the picture used in connection with Mary's article; Judith Dees, 
Marilyn Forbes, Katherine Petti and Linda Hubbard. 


At the Wayne County Historical Society’s meeting in the Fairfield Public 
Library on May 4 Librarian Lila Stonemetz reviewed the “Journal of William 
McNely to the Far West.” This manuscript journal, original in the Illinois 
State Historical Library, has been transcribed under the Society’s auspices by 
Phil Martin and McNely’s granddaughter Mrs. Frank Heidinger. 

On May 25 Mrs. Lex Tickner presented a sketch of the life of the late 
Maria Jane White. 

Keith Miller, 13, grandson of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Borah, read a paper 
on “The American Indian” at the Society's June 29 meeting. All officers 
were re-elected: Wasson W. Lawrence, president; Kelley Loy, vice-president; 
Lila Stonemetz, recording secretary; Mrs. Wilma Slagel, corresponding secre- 


tary; Rev. J. C. Lappin, treasurer; Mrs. Lex Tickner and Charles Read, direc- 
tors. Directors whose terms are unexpired are W. D. Crippin, S. O. Dale, 
Mrs. Frank Heidinger and Peter G. Rapp. 


VERMILION COUNTY COVERED BRIDGE BURNED 


The old Conkeytown covered bridge over the Salt Fork of the Little 
Vermilion River was destroyed by fire on the night of April 23-24, reducing 
the number of surviving covered bridges in the state to eieven. 

In 1851 B. D. Conkey opened a general store on the high ground north 
of Salt Fork. Salt beds along the river and fur-bearing animals in the timber 
helped make Conkeytown a thriving settlement, shipping to Chicago by 
wagon train. But the railroads passed it by—the present New York Central 
building a few miles north and the present Wabash a few miles south—and 
Conkeytown became a ghost town. 

The first bridge on the site was of logs from the old mill on the south 
side of Salt Fork, which was torn down in 1837. This bridge was washed out 
by a flood in 1866 and the covered bridge was built the next year. Stone 
for the abutments was quarried near Fairmount and the lumber for construc- 
tion was sawed there. The only metal used was the long tie rods connecting 
the braces. About thirty years ago a metal roof was added. The bridge— 
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located on the Fairmount-Muncie road, about midway between Champaign 
and Danville—had been kept in excellent repair by Vermilion County. 

The eleven surviving covered bridges in Illinois are located in: 

Adams County, over Bear Creek, about four miles north of Camp Point. 

Bureau County, over Bureau Creek, about two miles north of Princeton. 

Hancock County, on the road from the Keokuk bridge over the Mis- 
sissippi to Hamilton. 

Henderson County, over Henderson Creek, about three miles south of 
Oquawka. 

Henderson County, over Henderson Creek, about a mile east of Oquawka. 

Knox County, over Spoon River, about seven miles northwest of Douglas. 

Randolph County, over Little Mary's River, near Chester. 

Sangamon County, over Sugar Creek, three miles south of the Lake 
Springfield bridge on U.S. Route 66. 

Sangamon County, over Spring Creek, four miles west of Springfield. 

Shelby County, over Kaskaskia, about two miles northeast of Cowden. 

Warren County, over Swan Creek, about a mile and a half south of 
Greenbush. 


JUNIOR HISTORIAN AWARDS 


Governor William G. Stratton presented Illinois Junior Historian of 
the Year awards to thirty-seven students from twenty-one communities in 
ceremonies in the Centennial Building, Springfield, on May 11. These 
awards are made annually, based on the excellence of contributions to the 
Illinois Junior Historian magazine sponsored by the Illinois State Historical 
Society and edited by Mrs. Marion D. Pratt, Acting State Historian, and 
George A. Pownall, director of the Junior Historian program. 

Two of this year’s winners, Jane Johnson and Dennis Milford of East 
Junior High School, Alton, also received the award in 1955. 

Two special awards were given this year for the first time in hofior 
of John H. Hauberg, Rock Island historian and past president of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, who died September 13, 1955. Each of these Hau- 
berg Memorial Awards consists of $25 and a certificate, and is to be pre- 
sented annually. William Severns, 12, sixth grade student at the Harvard 
School for Boys, Chicago, was presented the award sponsored by the Illinois 
State Historical Society for the student whose contributions to the Junior 
Historian during the year were judged the most outstanding. This award 
was presented by President John W. Allen of the Society. Miss Beatrice 
Teter of Alton received the Rock Island Rotary Club award as the teacher 
whose contribution was considered outstanding. Walter E. McBride, presi- 
dent of the Club, made the presentation. 

Governor Stratton was presented a bound file of the year’s issues of 
the magazine. Mrs. Pratt prefaced the presentation of the awards with a dis- 





OUTSTANDING JUNIOR HISTORIAN 


Shown with William Severns as he received the John H. Hauberg 
Memorial Award as the outstanding Junior Historian of the year are, left 
to right, John W. Allen, President of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
Governor Stratton and William’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Roger L. Severns. 


WINNER OF THE TEACHER AWARD 


Miss Beatrice Teter is shown as she received the Hauberg Award as the 
teacher who had done most for the Junior Historian program during the 
year. With her are, left to right, Superintendent James B. Johnson of the 
Alton schools; Walter E. McBride, president of the Rotary Club of Rock 
Island, sponsor of the award; and Governor Stratton. 
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cussion on which of Abraham Lincoln’s sons would have been a Junior His- 
torian had there been such a program in the 1860's. 
The complete list of 1956 award winners follows: 

Alton: Jane Johnson and Dennis Milford, East Junior High School; Judy 
Foeller, North Junior High School; Joan Carroll, West Junior High 
School. 

Aurora: David McCay, West Junior High School. 

Bloomington: John R. Noel, Washington Junior High School. 

Canton: Gary Roudebush, Canton Junior High School. 

Chicago: Steven Reiner, William Severns, Michael Shirk, Allan Swartzberg 
and Edgar Thayer, Harvard School for Boys. 

Chillicothe: Mark Crouch, Pearce Grade School. 

Dixon: Bruce Kingsley and Paula Rowe, Washington School. 

Elgin: Charles Hesse, Abbott Junior High School. 

Highland Park: Bill Koretz, Elm Place School. 

Joliet: Judith Watkins, Joliet Township High School. 

La Salle: James Krolak, Lincoln School. 

Moline: Ann Starkey, Calvin Coolidge Junior High School. 

New Lenox: Yvonne Piepenbrink and Terry Schroeder, Lincoln-Way Com- 
munity High School. 

Orion: Linda Anderson, C. R. Hanna School. 

Princeton: Joan Gunning and Ted Loberg, Logan Junior High School. 

Rock Island: David Lindgren and Joe Reading, Franklin Junior High School; 


Larry Keim, Georgia Thomas and Joan Zeffren, Washington Junior 
High School. 
Rockford: Diane Clark and Linda Sandwick, Washington Junior High School. 
Springfield: Jo Ann Janowiak, Ursuline Academy. 
Sterling: Georgia Behrens, Sterling Junior High School. 
Vandalia: Mary Stombaugh, Central Junior High School. 
Waukegan: Jane Elliott and Dicky Phillips, Andrew Cooke School. 





The Journal is pleased to publish the Junior Historian article which 
won the first John H. Hauberg Memorial Award. It appeared in the Decem- 
ber, 1955 issue, and author Severns also had two other articles published in 
the Junior Historian this year: “Lincoln’s Boys” (February) and “Perry 
Springs—A Forgotten Spa” (May): 


GRANT'S CAMP—NOW A FIELD OF WHEAT 


By WILLIAM SEVERNS 


We were spending our usual Fourth of July holiday at the farm in 
Pike County, Illinois. We sat at the side of the Perry and Naples Road 
watching the men cut the golden wheat in a field across from us. The land 
rolled gently up toward the wooded bluff. As I watched the combine cut 
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a steady swath through the swaying grain, I could almost see the rows of 
tents housing the soldiers of the Twenty-first Regiment of Illinois Volunteers 
as they camped on this very field in July, 1861, led by Colonel Ulysses S. 
Grant on their first march. 

Grant, an old West Point graduate and veteran of the Mexican War, 
had offered his services to the army in Washington at the beginning of the 
conflict between the states. For some unknown reason he had been over- 
looked, so when Governor Richard Yates of Illinois needed a man to lead 
the 21st, he appointed Grant as colonel of the regiment. 

The men in the 21st were volunteers from various parts of the state, 
gathered at Springfield to be trained. It was a tremendous task to turn this 
group into a well disciplined army, but Grant was just the man to do the job. 
Within a few weeks after he took command at Camp Yates, near Springfield, 
he had the regiment ready for battle. 

On July 3, 1861, Colonel Grant was ordered to leave Springfield for 
Quincy with his troops. The Great Western Railroad, now the Wabash, 
was a direct line between the two cities, but instead of taking the men by 
train, Grant set out on foot, to give them the experience they would need so 
soon. Wagons were hired to carry the equipment, and the regiment started 
on its way. The first night was spent near the town of Curran, about eight 
miles west of Springfield. On the Fourth of July the soldiers came to a place 
known as Island Grove (now Berlin) in time for the noon meal. There was 
a large celebration in honor of the Fourth and the people of the countryside 
invited the men to eat with them. The tables were loaded with the usual 
fine picnic fare, but Colonel Grant forbade his men the pleasure. He was 
afraid it would disrupt discipline and that he would have a good many men 
ill the next day from overeating. They camped about nine miles east of 
Jacksonville that night. 

The regiment stopped the next day at Camp Duncan, the old fairgrounds 
in Jacksonville, for the noon meal, and proceeded southwestward on the 
Naples road about seven miles to camp that night. They reached Naples on 
the sixth and set up their tents just north of the town. Naples was an im- 
portant point, for it was there they could take the ferry across the Illinois 
River. “The next day being Sunday, the men were allowed to rest, and ar- 
rangements were made to cross the river on the following day. The troops 
were ferried over the river on July 8 and landed in Pike County. Grant 
marched his men along the Perry and Naples Road and made camp about four 
and a half miles from Naples, near the old covered bridge crossing McGee 
Creek (often called McKee Creek). About half a mile from this spot Grant 
set up headquarters in an eight-sided house known as the Gardner house. My 
father remembers it thirty years ago being used as a barn, but now all that 
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remains is the octagonal foundation. The covered bridge is also gone, and 
the creek has been diverted to make way for a levee and drainage district. 
However, the old creek bed is still apparent. 

While in camp at this point, a message came to Grant directing him 
to proceed with his forces to Ironton, Missouri, instead of Quincy. He was 
to await a steamer which would carry them to St. Louis. The boat was 
grounded on a sand bar a few miles down the river, and while they were 
waiting for it to be freed the news arrived that another Illinois regiment had 
been attacked by the Rebels near Palmyra, Missouri, and needed help. The 
troops were ferried back across the river to Naples, where they took a special 
train to Quincy and from there went on to Palmyra. 

Grant’s oldest son, Frederick D. Grant, then a boy of eleven, had ac- 
companied his father on the march and had been a “good soldier.” Fearful 
of Mrs. Grant's anxiety for the boy’s future safety, the Colonel put him 
aboard a steamer at Quincy which would land him at Dubuque where he 
could get a train for his home at Galena in the northwestern corner of Illinois. 

This initial march made by Colonel Grant and the 21st Regiment is 
particularly interesting to me because the old Naples ferry landing in Pike 
County is a part of my father’s farm and the site of the camp on the Perry 
and Naples Road is a beautiful field near our farm. 

I watched the combines cutting the wheat in the same season of the 


year in which, ninety-four years before, Illinois soldiers had camped on this 
spot. This quiet field, which briefly shared in the training of men for battle 
in the Civil War, now produces grain to feed their great-grandchildren in 
a time of peace. 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED COLLECTIONS 


In addition to the Bailhache-Brayman Papers (see page 215) the Illinois 
State Historical Library has recently acquired a number of manuscript col- 
lections. 

The Adjutant General of Illinois had in his custody thousands of 
pictures and manuscripts which years ago had been on exhibit in the State- 
house. A large part of this was the Logan Memorial Collection, donated to 
the State by Mrs. John A. Logan in 1908 and by her daughter Mary Logan 
Tucker in 1923. The records management survey conducted by the National 
Records Management Council located this collection in dead storage in the 
Centennial Building basement, and Mrs. Marion D. Pratt, acting State His- 
torian, secured the consent of the Adjutant General for its transfer to the 
Historical Library where it would be available for use. The process of re- 
moval and classification is still going on. 
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Among the outstanding items in this collection are notebooks used by 
General Logan during his service in both Houses of Congress, including notes 
on the conduct of impeachment trials. Ten volumes of congratulatory letters 
received by Logan on his elections as United States senator (1879 and 1885), 
his handling of the General Fitz-John Porter case (1879-1884) and his 
nomination as vice-president (1884) contain reminiscences and other in- 
formation which will be valuable to historians of the period. Thirty-one 
large volumes are filled with letters, telegrams and resolutions on the occasion 
of General Logan’s death, with five more on the death of Major John A. 
Logan, Jr., in the Philippines in 1901. 

Other unusual items in this collection include over 3,000 identified 
pictures, more than half of them of Illinois Civil War soldiers; two letters 
of antislavery editor Elijah P. Lovejoy; soldier newspapers of the Civil War, 
Spanish-American War and World War I; a set of eleven Civil War band 
books used in the 33d Indiana Volunteers; and a Testament which stopped 
a bullet at the battle of Belmont in 1861, temporarily saving the life of 
Lieutenant William Shipley, a ward and protégé of Senator Orville Hickman 
Browning. More detailed descriptions of items from this collection will 
appear in later issues of this Journal. 

Several hundred letters and documents of Governor Ninian Edwards 
and his son Ninian W. Edwards have been acquired from Mrs. Mary Edwards 
Brown, the latter's granddaughter and a grandniece of Mary Lincoln. These 
include a number of business letters from Mrs. Lincoln’s father Robert S. Todd. 

Two hundred fifty letters from and to Senator Lyman Trumbull have 
been added to the Trumbull correspondence in the Library. Many of these 
are applications for positions under the Lincoln administration; a number 
recommending the sons of William M. Beck, late editor of the Olney Times, 
stated that Beck had been the first editor to come out in his paper for Lincoln's 
nomination for the presidency. (The Historical Library has twenty-two 
reels of microfilm of the Trumbull Papers in the Library of Congress. ) 

Another collection consists of several hundred letters of Justice Samuel 
D. Lockwood (1789-1874) of the Illinois Supreme Court, his wife (an aunt 
of Mrs. John T. Stuart) and their relatives. 

Nearly two hundred letters have been added to the Library's collection 
of the papers of Ozias M. Hatch, Illinois secretary of state (1857-1865), 
including a number of his correspondents’ estimates of Lincoln in 1859 and 
two letters which Hatch wrote aboard the Lincoln funeral train in 1865. 
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POETRY AWARD TO MAC LEISH 


The third annual Boston Arts Festival Poetry Award, previously won 
by Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg, was presented to Illinoisan Archibald Mac- 
Leish during the fifth annual festival, June 9-24. The award of $500, spon- 
sored by Houghton Mifflin and Company, is granted yearly to a contemporary 
American poet in recognition of “continuous meritorious contribution to 
the art of poetry” or for “a recent distinguished work.” The recipient is 
required to read “a new work on the occasion of the Festival.” 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY LIFE MEMBERS 


The Illinois State Historical Society now has ninety-eight life members. 
We are happy to list those who have become life members since the Summer 


1953 issue of this Journal. The life membership fee is $50. 


Ainsworth, Charles 
Baily, Mrs. Ruth Ingersoll 
San Diego, Calif. 
Birdsall, Mrs. Carl A Chicago 
Clark, Meribah Mt. Sterling 
Fish, Mrs. Helen S 
Garvey, Hugh M Springfield 
Lake Forest 
Goodknight, Mrs. C.S........... 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Hatch, Cornelia B Springfield 
Henry, Mrs. Frances Parkinson. . . 
Cambridge 
Hirsch, Abraham D 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Springfield 


Hobbs, John W. 
Hollister, Mrs. Frederick K 

New York, N. Y. 
James, Mrs. Alma Lewis. . . Fairbury 


Evanston 
Chicago 


James, James A 
Jones, Robert V. 


Korn, Bertram W.....Wyncote, Pa. 
Lampert, Mrs. Philip C.... Belvidere 
Lawrence, Wasson W. Fairfield 
Lindell, Arthur G Chicago 
McKibbin, Mrs. George B.. . Chicago 
Magnuson, Mrs. Paul 


Mier, August J 

Miles, Henry E Louisville, Ky. 

Miller, John E East St. Louis 

Oestreich, Rev. and Mrs. Lawrence 
Fairview 

Ryerson, Mrs. Edward L... . .Chicago 

Sang, Mr. and Mrs. Philip D.... 


Seyfarth, Karl E 
Todd, Roscoe J 
Turner, Justin G.. . Hollywood, Calif. 
Walgreen, Mrs. Charles R.. .Chicago 
Wiener, Moses F.. .Great Neck, N. Y. 
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SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT DIES 


Harold G. Baker, 57, of Belleville, senior vice-president of the Illinois 
State Historical Society, died suddenly of a heart attack on June 16. After 
service as a lieutenant in World War I and graduation from the University 
of Illinois, Mr. Baker served as United States district attorney from 1926 to 
1931. One of the youngest federal prosecutors in the country, he and his 
staff made an outstanding record. He was a member of the law firm of 
Baker, Kagy & Wagner of East St. Louis. He was a Republican political 
leader in St. Clair County, and secretary of the Illinois Public Aid Commission 
at the time of his death. 

Mr. Baker was active in the work of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
particularly in the preparations for the Golden Anniversary meeting in 1949. 
He served as director from 1952 to 1955. 





GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


For your relatives and friends in or out of Illinois 


A year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL OF THE ILLINOIS STATE HISTORICAL 


A thirty-two page gravure pictorial brochure with pic- 
tures of Abraham Lincoln, his family, vice-presidents 
and cabinet 

LINCOLN’S INNER CIRCLE 


For your school-age relatives and friends 


A subscription for 1956-1957 to the 
ILLINOIS JUNIOR HISTORIAN 
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The Illinozs State 
HISTERICAL SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society is pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library for distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership is open to all. 

In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Illinois. 
The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 
history. 

The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are open to all members and to the public. 

Manuscripts for the Journal should be submitted to Journal 
Editor, Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, 
Springfield, Illinois. The editors do not assume any responsi- 
bility for the personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles 
published. 

The Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many 
types of material are needed. These include books about Illinois 
or Illinoisans, family histories, state and municipal publications, 
reports of Illinois institutions of all kinds, manuscripts, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, magazines, maps, prints and photographs. 
The Historical Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, 
Lincolniana and the Civil War period. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history 
will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All gifts will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre- 
ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 
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